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THE CHILD OF VISIONS! 


BY JANE GAY. 


On its cradle-couch a beautiful child was reposing! , panions—her dreams are above! A noble boy bends 
Smiles and shadows were flitting over its infant fea- { over her, whispering, “sister, come back!” but her 
tures like bursts of sunshine through broken clouds. look is still upward, and she heeds him not. He 
It was a young bud of earth encasing a Heavenly { stoops and kisses her cheek, then exclaims, ‘run 
dew-drop! ‘back to the goal, sister; we cannot play without 

There was a low murmur like a dream-voice, and § you!’”? Then she murmurs, “yes, I see the goal,” 
slowly the blue-veined lids were half-unclosed; and § but her gaze is still upon the sky above her, and the 
a pair of soft grey eyes looked timidly round from § green earth is forgotten. Vainly does that loving boy 
object to object. The weight of slumber was still ¢ strive to arouse his sister from the deep revery into 
heavy upon them, and the long lashes were soon laid { which she has fallen, for the angels are whispering 
again on the rosy cheek of chiidhood: but another ¢ mysteries which the gifted must learn. 
murmur, and the tiny hands were outstretched, and That night the child pressed a feverish pillow, and 
the glance of the sleeper was upward. Gaze softly— { many were gathered around her bedside. Until the 
it is the child’s first vision! Angels are now fulfilling ¢ grey of morning they watched and soothed her, but 
their earthly mission, and unfolding to this young heir ¢ sleep came at length, and folded her in its quiet 
of Heaven their first lesson from the book of Life. ; mantle, and they knew the danger was ended. When 
No wonder then that shadows mingle with the smiles ( she awoke, the rose was paler on her chéek, but for 
of infancy, as they whisper that her new and untrod- } the first time she comprehended that the seal of genius 
den pathway is onward from the happy Eden! No? was stamped upon her; and she bowed her young 
wonder she startles and murmurs as they reveal to ; head calinly and humbly to its inspiration—like a lily 
her that the “Tree of knowledge of good and evil” } burdened with dew-drops. 
has been plucked for her to eat—and that every taste | Time has again sped on—and softly the twilight 
will remove her further from the ‘‘ Tree of Life,” for , breezes are stealing through an open casement like 
whose blessed fruits she will ever be thirsting. ° angel-pinions, fanning the brow of a pale and dying 

She awoke—but tears were in her eyes, and they } maiden. It is the same fair brow of genius, but 
called the child “‘ Mary,” though they wondered much $ the shadows are all vanished now, and smiles like 
why she should weep. the setting sunbeams are gilding it with glory. The 

Years have passed. A group of fair young crea- § clear, grey eyes are lit up with Heavenly bright- 
tures are sporting amid the flowers and sunshine of § ness, for the dimness has fled, and the last tear-drop 
June. The sky hangs over them its pure blue mantle, ( has been wiped away forever. A home circle are 
and the voices of myriad creatures are ringing with { gathered in that quiet chamber, and words of love 
gladness; yet the band of young immortals are the ¢ are breathed forth from the heart’s deep fulness. A 
happiest of all. But look! One has stolen away { manly youth sits by that lovely couch, and holds out 
from the gay throng and pillowed her young head § the favorite offering of flowers. ‘They are beauti- 
upon the green grass, while her mild, grey eyes are { ful,” she murmurs: “cherish all things beautiful!” 
cast upward to the bright blue sky with a fixed } He spoke not, but pointed his finger to the last rays 
and earnest expression. The pastime is no longer of the setting sun just fading in the deepening twilight, 
heeded—the ringing shout is unheard; for the child } and again she whispers— 
of visions is beckoned upward to higher companion- ; ‘Beautiful! My brother, may your last look on 
ship. } earth give promise of as bright a morrow.” 

“Mary, Mary, don’t desert your place so soon,’ ‘“‘Mary is better to-night,” said her mother, who 
ery a number of vuices at once; ‘you pach we to { watched the unwonted brightness of her countenance 
play with us this bright holiday ” —‘ we will take her out to-morrow!” 

But the child liftens not to the voices of her com- Then long those loving ones he!d converse; and 
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the stars hung out their lamps in the arch of night. , marble features of the maiden were clad in spirit 
There was a sudden motion—and the eyes of the { beauty. 

maiden’ were again lifted upward. They spoke to? It was her last vision! Those guardian watchers 
her, but she heeded them not. A low, child-like ¢ had come on their final mission, bearing an unsullied 
murmur broke on the still night-watchers, and again $ robe of Paradise for a pure and enfranchised spirit. 
they heard the whispered “beautiful! °*T is the angel At day-dawn a band of weepers surrounded that 
with the snowy mantle, that comes to me in dreams!” $ snowy couch, and the morning light revealed the 
Then a breath of fragrance passed through that noise- j beautiful but faded tenement that for seventeen years 
less chamber like the odor of unseen flowers, and the ‘ had shrouded the Child of Visions! 


THE OCEAN. 


EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Brack restless waters!—livid skies !— Sweep o’er the yeasty foam that glimmers cold and white 
Before my wistful gaze they rise, There is a wild, delirious joy 
Like to a somber picture, seen Where the billows revel and destroy, 
When dusky twilight stands between But solemn it is and strange, I ween, 
The advancing night and flying day :— When my soul goes down 
The golden dreams have rolled away ;— Thro’ the dull deep no longer green, 
Heavily the long waves flow Down to the drear mid-Ocean, where 
And whirl aloft their showers of snow, The skeleton forms of vessels are, 
That sink like glittering stars again, Thro’ the waters waxing dusky brown, 
Quench’d in the deep and dismal main. And may not rise nor sink nor more, 
’T is weird and dreary—darkly clear— Nor feel the wind that sports above, 
A ghostly murmur in mine ear— But drop by inches to decay, 
Strange shadows in mine eyes—a thril? And rot in silentness away. 
Creeps thro’ my flesh, my heart is still ; Or far in the remotest deep, 
It comes in gloom and fear to me,— Where on the earth’s foundations sleep 
This fitful vision of the sea. The fragments of an earlier world, 
A tall ship shoots ath wart the moon Downward by fierce convulsion harl’d, 
Red-rising o’er the sullen wave, Wide plains and rocks and mountains piled 
That seems her brazen disk to lave, In ruin and disorder wild, 
And starts like a spectre from the grave Uncouth, eternal and sublime; 
To the ebon clouds aboon! They still untouch’d, unscath’d by Time, 
There is danger in that brooding air, Gloss’d by the slime of ages o’er, 
Storm in that red moon’s angry glare, And swath’d in darkness evermore ; 
High wind in those low clouds that sweep Empires were there, 
Like mustering squadrons o’er the deep. But they were gone 
Speed on frail ship—speed on, for, hark! Before the golden sun 
Thy foes are thickening, fearful barque : Become the centre of a system fair, 
Spread fast thy fleet wings and away! As ever was before the Almighty’s face, 
*T is vain, ’tis vain—Heaven scowls on thee, Amid the waste of space! 
Where shalt thou be Thus shall they stand 
At the dawn of another day? Seen only by the Eternal eye, 
Thus do I love thee, Ocean! In drear confusion rudely grand 
Thus do I love in dreams to trace *Till Time shall die; 
The tempest mirrored in thy face, Unmoved save when the fiery surge breaks forth 
As with a hasty motion From the hot centre of the earth, 
He strides exultingly along, And heaves to light 
Dashing the rebel wave-tops down, An island in a night! 
And laughing thro’ a fearful frown, From these my spirit springs again 
As round his steps they throng. Up to the surface of the main, 
Mighty and beautiful! with thee And skirts like light those radiant isles 
My thoughts are fetterless and free! Where regal Summer calmly smiles, 
Forth, on the hurricane’s rushing wings, Careens with the careering breeze 
To thee my eager spirit springs, O’er the blue bosom of the seas, 
Impatient with rude winds to sweep And roves forgetful of control 
Thy trackless bosom, glorious deep! From the green tropics to the pole, 
With the lone sea-fowl on thy breas$ Makes fleets of wandering mists, and fills 
Of rocking waves I take my rest, Their forms with beings as she wills, 
And calmly hear, Lives thro’ extremes of pain and bliss, 
With an untroubled ear, And fancies many a scene like this! 
The sounding voices of the night ° 
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THE FANCY STORE; 


OR, MY FRIENDS OF THE COTTAGE. 
BY JULIA A. PARKER. 


CHAPTER I. «richer banquets have I sat me down, but here was 
- . infng 2- ; ‘elegant and ample hospitality. In drawing-rooms 
Ph pF incom dary toon mad of a more gorgeously furnished have I sought the happi- 
ons j ness the world offers, but here was tasteful arrange- 
STRANGE, is it not, that so large a share of the hap- 2 ment and that air of comfortable ease that stops short 
piness or misery of a human being is dependent on 2 of magnificence. Elsewhere have I found louder pre- 
the characters of those with whom he may come in } tension and warmer profession in friendship’s cause, 
contact in the ordinary concerns of life! The heart ) but here was a truthfulness and sincerity that stamp 
is a delicate instrument of many strings, which to $ as genuine the currency of noble natures. And as I 
the soft fingering of justice, kindness and sympathy, § have gazed from yonder window, beneath which thou 
sends forth ever its sweet harmonies through the } seest the clustering roses, on this river winding ma- 
whole being—or utters the melancholy music of its § jestically through its rich strip of meadow land, ever 
breaking chords, when roughly swept by the thought- 3 and anon revealing itself to the eye like some mine 
less hand of selfishness! Until the day when the books § of precious silver just escaped from its darkeabode to 
shall be opened, wherein are recorded the secrets of 3 meet the glorious sun and melt beneath his glance— 
our earthly existence, never shall we know how many ; or on the dim outline of the far-off mountains, which 
budding hopes we have remorselessly trampled to the { seem to invite upward the wings of thought, I have 
dust, that asked of us but a little fostering care—a { seemed to realize my beautiful ideal of an earthly 
single beam of kindliness, to have made them like ’ Paradise! God be blessed for mountains! I would 
some sweet floweret of the vale that in the maturity ( have my home in sight of the everlasting hills, whose 
of its loveliness opens its bosom to the sun, and in 2 ‘ Heaven-built galleries,”’ like the angel-ladder of pat- 
return for its cheering warmth yields up its very soul } riarchal vision, link Heaven to earth in harmony, and 
a fragrant holocaust to its benefactor! Never shall } make this little globe of ours a neighbor to the skies! 
we know how many noble purposes we have un- 2 But let me turn from nature, fascinating as she may 
meaningly frustrated, how many pure rills of human ; be in all her varied loveliness, and full of that deli- 
felicity we have unwittingly turned into waters of } cate sympathy with all our changeful moods, that the 
bitterness! Dost wonder, friend of mine, that my } world does not always offer to talk of human hearts 
thoughts should have donned so sombre a drapery at ° that have struggled nobly, albeit, to the superficial 
the sight of that sweet country home, that nestles so observer, as it were vainly—that have labored and 
peacefully amid the dark green foliage of its sylvan waited—hoped and endured—yea, have been made 
guardians, beneath whose drooping boughs sleep the } perfect through sufferings. 
sunshine and the shade, as if to remind of those min- Dr. Carver, the owner of this delightful retreat from 
gled joys and sorrows, that, alas! are no stranger § the noise and bustle of our busy city of brotherly love, 
guests in the homes of earth? Thou shalt not wonder i was the son of one of the most wealthy and respecta- 
long. Seat thyself by me on this green knoll that com- § ble citizens of the town, and on the death of his father 
mands a view of the charming portico, enwreathed } inherited with an elder brother an unincumbered and 
with flowering vines that seem ambitious to reach } ample fortune. Having availed himself of the choice 
the very summit of the cottage they adorn, bearing { advantages for an acquaintance with medical science 
proudly aloft their precious burthens of beauty and § for which our good city is so renowned, he nobly re- 
perfume—or take my arm in the spirit of friendly § solved that, though independent, activity and useful- 
converse, while we ramble among the woodlands § ness should crown his future life. My first acquaint- 
that skirt the cultivated grounds around it, so taste- ance with him commenced several years after his 
fully arranged that poetry might wander enamored { marriage with the lovely and accomplished Mary 
among their winding paths and sheltered arbors, ex- ( Layton, who, though an orphan and destitute of for- 
acting tribute from all bright things and fair with fore had been judiciously reared by a widowed aunt, 
which to weave her web of golden fancies. under whose gentle guidance she had become every 
Rested thine eye ever upon a holier spot? I grant é thing that is desirable in woman. 
it not one of those sumptuous residences, where pride To yonder beautiful spot he brought his charming 
sits portress at the gate, and empty ceremony invites { bride, and never did youthful lovers bind themselves 
by the irrevocable vow under happier auspices of the 
purest enjoyment that can gush forth from the sin- 
poisoned fountains of earth. With a perfect harmony 
of taste and feeling—worshipping alike the beautiful 


within a pageant throng to a participation of every 
joy, save those over which the heart presides. Ah, 
no! in many a more splendid residence have I been 
a guest, but this was a home of peace and love. At 
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and true in nature and art—living for and in each , And here in this quiet, charming villa, I called upon 
other, yet not unmindful of the claims of our common $ hope to fulfil her sweet promises of the vigorous step 
numanity and the higher ones of Heaven—surrounded § —the elastic spirits—the warm, bright hue of return- 
by all those artificial elegancies that betoken refine- 5 ing health. But oh, the beautiful deceiver, like many 
ment and cultivation, and which give such a charm § another votary how long I called in vain. The balm- 
to an existence otherwise blest, though often mistaken § laden zephyrs fanned my cheek, but stole not the lily 
as themselves the sources of that felicity whose well- } therefrom—they cooled my burning brow, but left no 
springs are the depths of our spiritual being. I say 5 gift of strength behind. Anticipating no solacement 
with such blessings in possession, and life’s bright ; from further medical aid, which I had hitherto found 
firmament so prophetic of unclouded days—so rich in { fruitless—disappointed in the fond belief that the pure 
the heart’s inestimable wealth, that taketh to itself no § influences of country life would be potent to stay the 
wings, save those dove-like ones that waft it back { progress of disease, and say, ‘‘thus far and no further 
from the world’s turbulent waters to its sheltering ark { shalt thou go,” yet with that strange tenacity with 
of home, what golden dreams must have hovered like } which we cling even toa life of suffering, I consented 
angels around the sanctuary of their hearts! What { that Dr. Carver, of whose professional skill and rare 
a roseate hue must have mantled upon the nectar of { success I had heard much, should be called to my aid. 
life’s cup for them, and the great groan that Creation } Wert thou ever an invalid? Then thou knowest how 
uttereth in her travail of woe all unheard, save a few wildly the heart flutters in its alternations between 
faint echoes, like the distant murmuring of the sea that ? hope and fear as the poor, trembling, nervous patient 
left no discord in the harmonies of their own being. awaits the coming of one, whom he fancies the de- 

The summer of 18— found me an invalid in yonder > puty of fate, commissioned to utter the terrific sen- 
pent-up and populous city, whose thousand roofs and } tence, “dust thou art,” or “take up thy bed and 
glittering spires loom up proudly in the distance. } walk.” My comfortable fauteuil had been drawn to 
Every one knows who has been shut up within his } the window, and as I sat up, as an invalid, holding 


own walls, or threaded in the hot season the crowded 
streets of a town teeming with a busy population, 
when the eye looks up to avoid the glare of the bur- 
nished pavement—looks down dazzled with the be- 
wildering sheen of the brassy Heavens above—closes 


in disgust at the legion of disagreeable sights that ’ 


haunt your progress at every step—pallid and anxious 
faces that tell of care-worn existence—squalid and 
tattered poverty with premature decay written in 
fearful characters upon its brow—business, with his 
rapid step responding to the calls of interest, and 
hastening forward to his harvest of gain—in fine, 
when every sense seems the inlet of painful emo- 
tion, how eloquently and persuasively the soul pleads 
against the impoverishment to which she is subjected 
in the unnatural excitement of city life, and how our 
whole nature yearns for the green fields—the dancing 
rivulets and woodland solitudes of rural life! Yes, 
even in health deeper glows the cheek, and the eye 
kindles with new lustre as we anticipate an interval 
of release from the busy temporalities of artificial life 
which hang upon us with a baneful influence, as I 
have seen the dense parasite moss of a Southern clime 
sap the strength of a noble tree, and enshroud it in its 
own sombre drapery. But, to the invalid, in whose 
veins the tide of life creeps sluggish! y—whose lan- 
guid gaze and feeble steps appeal to the heart of sym- 
pathy, how life-inspiring, how almost galvanic the 
sweet dream of the health-breathing airs of nature’s 


in my hand a little gold repeater, that seemed deter- 
, ined in its sluggishness never again to tell me the 
$ hour, my imagination was busy delineating a little 
$ bustling sort of a man, with nostrums enough for a 
hospital, and a generous elevation of self-compla- 
cency, who at the first glimpse at my pale face and 
$ attenuated form had started back in ominous astonish- 
§ ment, in which dramatic attitude I read my irrevo- 
cable sentence! But surely never had the picture 
$ writing of this strange caricaturist been more at war 
with truth. My door opened, and before me stood a 
tall, superb figure, whose distinctive air was that man- 
liness that seems to concentrate in itself the essence 
of ail noble qualities, softened by a delicate, but un- 
assuming expression of sympathy with suffering, that 
beamed from a soul-kindled eye, reminding one of 
¢ the ‘gentle air of spring, as from the morning’s dewy 
$ flowers it comes, full of their fragrance.” With an 
easy gracefulness that bespoke a knowledge of the 
world, he kindly saluted me, and, without assuming 
$ that peculiar business air that seems to say my visit 
$ is a professional one, please hasten to the point and 
$ give me a list of your ailments, he made a few pas- 
‘sing remarks on the beauty of the country at that 
$ lovely season, and noticing on my table a tasteful 
$ bouquet of wild flowers, which had been left there 
$ by a friend, that they might tell me a tale of their 
woodland home in their own sweet dialect, he said, 
“T will not ask you if you are fond of flowers? They 


wild domain! And how we long in the language of § are among the objects that we all love, and appeal to 


the “‘Voices of the Night,” to go 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere! 
Nature with folded hands seems there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer! 

Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 


¢ the purest and holiest sentiments of our nature. They 
$are the illuminated manuscript of a God of love, in 
‘ whose delicate tracery we read His wisdom, good- 
§ ness and paternal care; for surely if their gentle and 
‘ fragile lives are sustained by His Almighty energy, 
¢ and clad in raiment more gorgeous than the spirit of 
¢ beauty ever lavished upon a monarch’s robes, may 
¢ we not implicitly believe that His txtelligent creatures 
¢ are the far dearer objects of His goodness? This con- 
’ fidence gives us strength cheerfully%to accept all the 
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allotments of His Providence, whether sickness or 
health—whether joy or sorrow.” And, severing a 
violet from its blue-robed sisterhood, he proceeded 
to show how the simplest flower that timidly opens 
its dewy eye to the morning is in itself a little volume 
of mysteries; which, when interpreted by the eye of 
taste, and a mind enriched with scientific lore, dis- 
courses most eloquently on the glorious attributes of 
the Great Artist, whose creations mock at the feeble 
attempts of human skill to imitate the inimitable! 

Needless to say that the rich bursts of enthusiasm 
from his highly gifted intellect operated like a lethean, 
making me quite forgetful of every sensation of lan- 
guor and suffering, and springing from my chair, I took 
from the few books on my mantle-piece a Botamy, 
saying—‘ Dr. Carver, your remarks have awakened 
my passionate love of flowers, which with everything 
else of interest I was fast losing in my gloomy forebo- 
dings of early death. Does the country furnish many 
floral specimens for analysis?” 

“Tis -unusuaily rich,” replied he, ‘‘and seldom 
do I return from my professional excursions without 
some rare and beautiful gem for my already ponder- 
ous herbarium. And when you find yourself strong 
enough to take a little jaunt in the country I will send 
my carriage round for you, and Mary and my little 
Ada shall accompany you. They too love flowers, 
and in your collecticns and the picturesque scenery 
around us, I hope you may find your health and spirits 
invigorated.” 

‘*] feel quite strong already, sir,” said I, ‘and fancy 
I could ride with only a trifle of fatigue.” Nay, but 
do not smile, patient listener, at the milder tone my 
malady had so suddenly assumed, and the unwonted 
vigor of the before drooping invalid. Necromancy 
there certainly was in the change—but it was the 
charm that lies in a deep knowledge of Hygeia’s laws, 
in the philosophy of which so few of her priesthood 
are initiated. He believed in the ability of the soul to 
work miracles, and that when she can be persuaded 
to use her high prerogatives, few are the drugs of the 
apothecary she calls to her aid. With the quick per- 
ception of an adept in his art, he had detected in his 
patient a desponding spirit, whose foreshadowings 
were dark as night—jealously watching every pre- 
sage of disease, closing a deaf ear to the sweet min- 
strelsy of nature and the glad voices of hope, and 
spurning the gentle solicitations of the thousand bles- 
Sings, that in the saddest of human conditions would 
court the desponding heart and seduce it from its sor- 
rows. Through the soz be had touched the springs 
of life, and the harmony of her delicate and intricate 
organization was about to be restored. A few simple 
tonics only remained upon my table after his depar- 
ture. Ah, thought I, would that all whose high mis- 
sion it is to visit the chamber of sickness and alleviate 
the ills of suffering humanity could speak words of 
comfort and hope to the disheartened spirit—could 
inspire serenity and resignation by pointing to that 
Being, who tenderly sympathizes in the sorrows of 
‘His children, and chastens but to sanctify—that all had 
power so to inspire the undying soul with a conscious- 
ness of its own superior dignity, as often to enable it 
to break from the thraldom of bodily infirmity. 

*10 
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The next visit of Dr. Carver, he led by the hand his 
little daughter, a sweet child of some seven summers, 
with a form over which the graces might have held 
their jubiiee : a countenance modelled from a cherub’s, 
from which looked out such deep, intense blue eyes, 
as reveal a world of meaning in their expression, and 
betray all the soul within. And then her hair! oh, 
such hair! why a very shower of bright sunny curls 
hung upon her fine head, and lay about her white 
shoulders like a fountain’s descending spray upon the 
pure marble it bathes! Her voice was all melody, 
sweet as the tones which the erial spirit awakens in 
his own trembling lute! What could I but love her 
ardently, passionately, devotedly? I drew her to me 
and kissed her pure brow, and pressed her tiny band 
in mine, sealing an affection that from this moment 
never knew interruption. Daily did she come to light 
up the gloom of my invalid chamber by her almost 
seraphic loveliness, and charm to rest the dark spirits 
that hovered over it by the merry laugh of childhood’s 
joyousness. At her gentle entreaty I soon found myself 
drawn out to breathe the fresh air of the morning—to 
see the opening flowers, and hear the blithe carol of 
the birds which filled the very air with the gushes of 
their wild improvisation. Health, so long waved in 
vain, no longer refused her gladdening influences! 
Zephyrus now brought healing on his wings! The 
poe of life again effervesced with hope and glad- 

ness, and earth, dismantled of the sombre hues in 
which a morbid fancy had so long invested her, once 
more appeared in the beauty and freshness of her 
> primeval dawn! None but a convalescent can rea- 
lize the ecstacy that attends on restored blessings, 
which are like the migratory birds that have left us 
in the winter of our desolation only to return with a 
richer plumage, a sweeter song. 
§ The monotony of the day was now agreeably in- 
terrupted by the morning walk or ride in company 
with my little pet and her lovely mother, on a visit 
to some of the benevolent institutions that adorn the 
environs of the marble city, and throw over it that 
mantle of moral beauty, whose rich embroidery be- 
trays the fair hands of Heaven-born charity—or per- 
chance an excursion to the charming Wissahicon, 
where the sylvan deities still hold their court on the 
very borders of fashion’s and mammon’s domain—or 
by a ramble in pursuit of some of the “beauteous 
sisterhood”’ of wild flowers, whose gentle lives were 
to be sacrificed, and their remains embalmed in my 
flora’s repository. Thus passed a series of happy days, 
each cementing more firmly the links of a friendship 
commenced on their part in sympathy with suffering 
—on mine in gratitude for the most disinterested kind- 
ness and admiration of the purest and noblest qualities 
of human character that breathe of Eden ere the fall. 





CHAPTER II. 


“Let weaker natures suffer and despair, _ 

Great souls snatch vigor from the stormy airs! 

Grief not the languor, but the action brings, 

And clouds the horizon—but to nerve the wings.” 
ANON. 


As time’s silent car passed on, often and long was 
I a guest at the cottage. Ada had grown up to be, if 
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possible, more beautiful and gifted even than the rich 
spring of her childhood promised. The idol of her 
parents, she had yet been judiciously reared,and taught 
by precept and ple those grand moral lessons, 





ROO 


At this sad intelligence I rose to leave the room, 
feeling that a disaster so sudden and overwhelming 
might elicit even in minds so well fortified by reli- 
gion’s armor, those weaknesses and infirmities that 


without which talent is a fearful dower, and beauty } should have no witnesses. 


a rose without perfume. Though an only child, her 
wayward fancies had not been allowed to rove at will 
—on the contrary she had early learned that lesson so 
needful to woman—a noble, self-sacrifice for the good 
and happiness of others. In addition to the best ad- 
vantages of school education, her fine mind had re- 
ceived that home culture that blends and harmonizes 
all other acquirements, and like the skilful grouping 
of a picture, gives to each its relative place and im- 
portance, and to the whole a beautiful and unbroken 
unity. It had ever been the object of Dr. Carver to 
make his daughter a usefui and practical woman, 
and though born to affluence to enrich her mind with 
those solid acquirements and habits of self-reliance, 
that might prove to her a source of comfort and peace 
in those dark days of life, from which wealth can 
purchase no exemption. ‘For,” said he, “fortune, 
everywhere capricious, is especially so in a country 
like ours, and the tenure by which we hold her gifts 
exceedingly precarious. ‘The i diat tors 
of the rich man of to-day have been too poor and 
menial for his narrow recollection, and children, on 
whose birth honor and magnificence attended, have 
worn the livery of servitude, and drank the cup of 
penury. I cannot insure my fortune to my daughter, 
therefore would I bequeath to her a legacy that adver- 
sity cannot destroy—that circumstances cannot depre- 
ciate.” 

But for Ada Carver, rich in youth, beauty, talent 
and fortune, what ‘‘death-telling seer’? would have 
dared to array her future in any hues, save the gor- 
geous one of her own bright imaginations? Yet even 
now were the dark threads selected to be inwoven in 
her web of destiny—clouds yet invisible in her bril- 
liant sky were seen now gathering to involve her day 
in an almost rayless night. 

It was a summer’s balmy morning, and we were all 
but Ada assembled in the breakfast parlor to enjoy the 
lengthened social meal, and to read and discuss in the 
intervals of our delicious coffee—that talk-exciting 
beverage—the news of the morning paper Soon Ada 
joined us in her snow-white morning wrapper, her 
luxuriant hair imprisoned in one of thoxe delicately 
simp'e caps that give such a charm toa lovely face. As 
a vision of beauty she appeared before us, and I fancied 
I saw an expression of joyful satisfaction in the face of 
her parents as she filled up the little circle, and bade 
us good morn in a voice “‘ musical as silver bells.” 

The meal was still in progress, when a messenger 
entered announcing to Dr. Carver the entire destruc- 
tion of his city property by a fire, which was still 
raging. He had just invested almost his entire for- 
tune in town residences, eligibly situated, which pro- 
mised to yield him in rents an ample income, and 
each day since the purchase had he intended to secure 








‘‘Be seated again,” said Dr. Carver, in a calm and 
untremulous voice. “We now have a test of the 
sincerity of our daily prayer, ‘Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.’ God has taken us at our 
word, to make us feel that He is the sovereign Arbiter 
of events, and has a perfect right to reclaim His gifts, 
seeing, perhaps, that they are stealing our hearts from 
Him who will accept no divided homage.” 

Then taking the hand of his wife, whose silence 
more than words could have done, showed that she 
felt the blow which was to render her worshipped 
Ada the heir of poverty. ‘ Mary,” said he, “our in- 
heritance is gone, but God in mercy has taken what 
we could best spare—but left all most needful to our 
happiness. He has left us each other—our endeared 
home—some friends that adversity cannot cool, and 
the means of still obtaining the essentials to enjoy- 
ment. I have health, and the profession which has 
hitherto served rather to fill up life usefullv, will now 
answer a double purpose and insure us independence. 
You and my dear Ada,” he co:itinued, “shall never 
know while health is spared me any diminution of 
the comforts and elegancies of life; and if some of 
our summer friends should desert us, why we will 
cling only the more closely to each other; and the 
tried few who yet remain, and our wreath of happi- 
ness shall be fresh and fadeless as before.” 

A few bright, warm tears left their holy fountain to 
rest upon his hand, while the smile that played over 
the still lovely features of the wife, and the words, 
‘*<T want no more,”’ were eloquent in revealing how 
trifling the value of all other treasures compared with 
those inestimable gems that lie hidden in warm, truth- 
ful, loving hearts. 

The next two years brought no change to the family 
of the cottage, save wearing a deeper channel for 
those warm affections that flowed onward in gladness 
and melody. But, alas! that the good should be the 
stricken ones of earth! Alas, that the citadel of the 
soul that his been once stormed by calamity, seems 
ever after more exposed to its attacks, and, like the 
ruthless invader, rests not till he has sacked and left 
desolate the fortress that has once yielded to his arms! 
I had seen the golden charm that mortals blindly wor- 
ship fade away like the dewy garniture of the morn- 
ing, and no wail of sorrow—no murmur of di-content 
broke upon the peaceful serenity of the cottage home. 
But how find words to paint the agony—the desola- 
tion—the despair that filled that hitherto happy abode 
when the husband—the father—the almost worship- 
ped protector and guardian was brought in from one 
of his professional absences a senseless paralytic. 
od had indeed passed by in the whirlwind, and 
every hope earth-rooted seemed riven and blasted 
with the fierce tempest. To have breathed words of 


them by insurance, which a pressure of professional ‘ comfort then had been a mockery! There are some 
business had hitherto prevented. Thus by a single } calamities that fall upon the spirit with a crushing, 
stroke of calamity's iron hand had his inheritance } deadening weight, leaving the soul astonished, nay, 


been swept away forever! 


stupefied with the greatness of its woe—when even 
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sympathy are all unheard, and nought save the holy 
dew of time can give strength to arise and put on the 
garments of resignation. Such was this. For Mrs. 
Carver the shock had been too great, and nature sunk $ 
beneath the load. A violent and dangerous illness 
succeeded, and life’s tuany stringed harp seemed about 
to utter its soft melody on earth—no more. 
g 


the soft pleadings of religion, and the gentle voices of 


But as the warrior who weaves bright fancies from 
chivalry’s romantic page in the soft indolence of peace, 
starts from his dreams and arrays himself for the fierce 
battle, whose thunder has aroused him, so did Ada ¢ 

: ¢ 
Carver, a being so dependent and truthful in pros- ¢ 
perity, nerve her spirit for a conflict that demanded 
a nobler heroism than that of the tented-field. Her 
native strengh of character burst from the silken coils 
a charmed life had woven around it, and the rich 
fruits of early culture now clustered upon the young 
tree and mingled with its blossoms. As a superior 
being she moved through that mournful dwelling, now 
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issed, while richer blessings remained—then the 
illness of my father, that has left no hope behind 
Though he has never spoken of our wordly condition, 
often in his dreams have I heard him allude to it so 
mournfully and bitterly, as to convince me that it is 
the burden of his thoughts by day. I have health and 
the ability now to labor for those on whom I have 
hitherto been dependent. Henceforth I live but for 
one object—to supply my parents by my own exer- 
tions with their accustomed comforts while they live 
—and to retain in our possession the home that has 
ever been so deartous. Tell me now, Annie, how 
I may best attain my object!” 

I began to remonstrate, and show how impossible 
I conceived it to be for one so young, so delicately 
and luxuriously bred, so unlearned in the world’s 
ways, to go forth into the walks of business—to come 
in contact with the rough points of human character, 
and struggle for what had hitherto been enjoyed with- 
out an effort. ‘Only men endowed by nature, with 


lending her gentle ministrations to an impotent father { sensibilities less acute than ours, or women reared in 
—anon, bending over the couch of a suffering mother. ¢ the highways of life can do this successfully. But 
Her soft, white hand smoothed the pillow of sickness { how could you, Ada?” 

—bathed the burning brow—presented the healing} ‘Tell me no more of this,” said she. ‘All these 
drug, and prepared the delicate beverage. The day } considerations have been present to my mind, but 
was to her one long act of self-sacrifice—the night of ? they have not shaken me from my purpose. I feel 
anxious watchfulness—yet she, who had ever been a, myself strong to do what duty and affection alike 


stranger to bodily toil and corroding care, betrayed 
no look of weariness. A calm serenity lighted up 
her features—a lofty dignity sat upon her brow. Her 
only prayer had been for life—the lives of the two 


beings who seemed, in their turn, to depend upon her 


for support and comfort. She had not dared to ask 
for more, so great had seemed the boon she craved, 


prompt.” 

I saw that I had mistaken her character, that there 
was that in her that the fires of trial alone elicit and 
purify ; that for her, suffering would consist in inaction, 
and silently I listened to the plan she had already ma- 
tured. 

‘Have you not observed,” she continued, ‘show 


and when, at length, health re-visited one parent, and § large a portion of the mercantile business of our city 
the mind of the other became cloudless, though dis- § is transacted by our sex, and that without degradation 
ease still held the body prisoner, she felt in the fulness § and apparently with immediate gain? Be not sur- 
of her gratitude an intensity of enjoyment which un- ( prised when I tell you that [ have thought of opening 
interrupted prosperity never knew. So true it is that { a store of fancy articles, similar to that of Mrs. M.’s, 
when unvisited by sorrow, we are unconscious of our ( in —— street. A few days since, when in town, I 
bliss; while our deepest and most extatic joys arise ( saw a bill upon her store, and, on inquiry, found that 
from a contrast with suffering doubt and fear. Strange ( she had closed her business to reside in the country, 


it may be, yet 1 have sometimes fancied the felicity 
of Heaven would want vitality if wmingled with ( 
tears! 

With Dr. Carver the hope of restoration to active 
life seemed chimerical. The nature of his disease— 
the severity of the attack forbade the indulgence of 
any fond anticipation, except that for some years he 
might be spared to his family as a friend and coun- 
sellor. Mrs. Carver was now sufficiently restored to 
take her place by the bedside of her husband; and 
Ada had once more leisure for rest and recreation. 
In one of these intervals she grasped my hand as we 
met in the garden walks, and said, ‘‘come with me, 
friend of mine, to my room. I have long wanted a 
private interview with you, and you will see that I § 
have a little plan to reveal, in which you will be my , 
counsellor, will you not?” 

“Command me to the whole of my kingdom,” re- 
plied I—I am entirely at your bidding.” 

To her little boudoir we repaired, and seating her- 
self, she said, ‘you see the misfortunes tuat have be- 
fallen our family—first our fortune, which we scarcely 
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having amassed a considerable fortune. Could I suc- 
ceed to her place might we not again be independent? 
Will you do me the favor to break this subject to my 
father, who would be so surprised to hear it from me, 
that I should find rayself wholly unable to repel his 
objections.” . 

Too full of anxiety was my heart for my sanguine 
young friend, but I yielded to her wishes, and. as no 
time was to be lost, 1 hastened at once to acquaint 
Dr. Carver with the purpose of his daughter. 

“Never!” exclaimed he, when I had finished my 
unpleasant task, “‘never shall my beloved child sub- 
mit to this for me. Sooner, far sooner, wou'd both 
her mother and myself become the recipents of public 
beneficence, than her gentle nature should be thus 
exposed to the toils—the anxieties—the heart aches 
incident to business! Ob, for myself alone, how 
cheerfully could I have borne all the visitations of 
Heaven; but for Mary and her!” Here the husband 
and father wept: ‘‘tears such as angels weep” gushed 
forth, pure and holy from the dross of earth, unstaining 
even manhood’s cheek. The struggle within was 
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sevére, but soon a thoughtful calmness settled upon , of business. From noon till night stood that fair 
his features, and I continued— young girl behind the counter, answering the busy 


“You wish your daughter’s happiness? Self-sacri- ? and impatient demands of the numerous purchasers, 
fice for her parents sake—exertion for their comfort } wearing that calm dignity which conscious duty gives 
can alone secure it under present adverse circum- 2 in every situation in life. The rich and fashionable 
stances. Forbidden to do this, she will yield to your } tossed about the splendid goods, and murmured to 
wishes, but her spirit will prey upon itself and dwell > each other their admiration of the beautiful girl! before 
unceasingly upon the sorrows that she believes herself } them—but none saw the vulture of anxiety preying 
able to alleviate. Consider the subject in all its bear- § upon her heart, or detected beneath the fair exterior 
ings, and talk with Ada herself upon it.” ) the noble spirit that fainted not beneath its burden of 

Not many days had elapsed before I was again sum- } self-sacrifice. A sufficient number of cash payments 
moned to the former place of consultation, and, with } she daily received to meet all the wants of her parents 
tears of joy, Ada announced to me the final consent as well as her own—reserving her large bills, which 
of her parents; and that by her father’s permission she } she had credited, for the payment of rent and stock in 
had applied to a dealer in fancy goods in New York, trade. 
for such an amount of steck as she deemed sufficient ; At length the day drew near in which she was to 
to make a beginning in trade; the payment of which § cancel her obligations to her landlord, and having 
she hoped soon to be able to meet from the profits of { had an insight into his character, as well as from an 
her sales. The next day I accompanied Ada to town ; honorable desire on her own part to meet the demands 
for the purpose of renting the store in question. The { against her punctually; she made out-and intrusted to 
carriage landed us in a remote part of the city before } her collector several bills, the amount of which was 
a low, dingy looking dwelling, which we had learned } absolutely necessary for her own engagements. 
was the residence of the landlord with whom we were In one of the most sumptuous residences of —— 
to negotiate. Bel! there was none, and the black, dusty } street were heard the glad voices of festivity and 
knocker acknowledged to being seldom molested. mirth. The gas-lights poured out their flood of glory, 

“Is Mr. Scrootz in?” inquired I, of the old dame ) which was reflected from the golden cornices and a 
who opened the door. thousand glittering pendants, making its spacious and 

“T reckon he may be, and if ye will walk in I will ) lofty saloons one scene of brilliant splendor. Through 
find him.’? We were accordingly ushered into a room, } these floated fairy forms of surpassing loveliness, clad 
whose obsolete and uncouth furniture told a tale of ) in rich vestures, where velvet and lace, pearls, dia- 
poverty or the miser’s gain; the external symbols of } monds and gold, were all laid under contribution to the 
each being similar. Presently, a little withered per- ) handmaidens of beauty’s queen. As Calypso among 
sonage, in thread-bare broad-cloth, made his appear- ) her nymphs, more proudly than all, moved with ele- 
ance, answering in all respects to the cognomen of } gant bearing the mistress of that lordly home among 
Scrootz. } her assembled guests. But from that gay assembly ne 

“ Miss Carver,” said [, “the daughter of Dr. Car- thought was wafted forth to the world of suffering a 
ver, and grand-daughter of the late Samuel Carver, } large city encloses within its limits—the thousands 
of street. You may have known him.” § whose daily lot is weariness and toil—the innumera- 

“Ah, yes! yes! fine old gentleman!—good property ) ble throng who are racked with physical suffering— 
too—he and I knew each other right well, ha! ha!” with agony of mind or sad disquietude of heart—yea, 

“This young lady,” said I, anxious to spare my } “‘life’s groaning tide” broke not upon that night’s 
friend in this her first essay, ‘thas called to make } revelry, but every face was joyful and bright as if 
some inquiries respecting the store to be rented in earth were still reposing in her Eden smile! On the 
—— street, just vacated by Mrs. M.” 2morning of the day that was to end thus gaily, the 

‘* Ah, good situation that—fine place to make money ; graceful hostess had been called upon by Miss Car- 
—going to open a dry goods store, maam?” } ver’s agent, who in the most civil manner possible 

‘*A store of fancy articles,” was the almost inaudi- } made known to her that the person by whom he was 
ble answer. sent, would be much obliged if she would settle the 

“Well, well, Mrs. M. was an exeellent tenant, 2 bill at that time. 
paid rent very prompt—always expect to be paid the } ‘Good Lord, what an account is this?” exclaimed 
day the quarter ends, for 1 am.in want of money, ye } she, tossing her head disdainfully, ‘‘ sure I am I have 
see.” never had half of these articles, and who would have 

Assuming some dignity, and repressing the indig- } believed that such a person as I took her to be, would 
nation I felt at the remarks of this money-worshipper, ) have had the want of principle to demand of me such 
I took it upon me to say that Miss Carver would punc- ) exorbitant prices! Credit indeed! A pretty credit— 
tually meet all her engagements; and after some further $ not three months since I made the purchases. Please 
tedious conversation we withdrew, bearing with us ) tell Miss Carver,” said she, handing back the bill, 
the key that was to admit my poor friend to scenes } “that Iam very much engaged this morning, but will 
untried. soon call and settle with her, and that she need have 

In due time the store was fitted up and stocked with } no fears of non-payment.” And, turning away ab- 
a variety of tasteful and elegant articles. Customers } ruptly, the subject was from that moment forgotten 
came, and were received by the new incumbent with } in the tumult of worldly excitement. And yet this 
that graceful ease and modest demeanor that are not } woman was not wholly heartless, but ‘‘evil is wrought 
more needful in the gay saloon than in the commerce ° by want of thought as well as want of heart.” Could 
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she have seen the diappointment—the suffering occa- , she found in collecting her bills, together with several 
sioned by her refusal to pay a just demand, doubtless ; ntine losses, had made it wholly impossible for her 
she might have allowed herself to be drawn a moment to keep her credit good with the mercantile house to 
from her fancied urgent engagements, to listen to the $ whom she was indebted. More promptly might her 
pleadings of the voice within. But in the whirlpool payments have been made, could she have persuaded 
of fashionable dissipation was she borne onward, and §$ herself to borrow from any of the rich friends to whom 
she, who had never known a want or a solicitude, that ; her father’s house had for so many years been hospi- 
a full purse was not at hand to relieve, how should she § tably open; but it is hard for the poor to ask pecuniary 
know what human hearts can suffer for want of a pit- § favors of the rich—it is sometimes harder for the rich 
tance of that gold dust which she flung so lightly to the ‘ to grant them. From her father Ada could no longer 
winds—or with what feelings of gratitude the poor re- ¢ conceal the trials of her situation, who, disappointed 
ceive even the tributes of justice. From this abode ¢ as he was at the failure of efforts so nobly made, yet 
passed on our collector to many another mansion, ¢ had he too much knowledge of the affairs of business 
bringing from them trifling sums or indefinite pro- {to be surprised. By his advice and the embarrass- 
mises. Untortunately, as the tale of his unsuccessful { ments under which she suffered, she made prepara- 
mission was falling upon Ada’s ear, and an iron hand ¢ tions for closing her store and paying her creditors. 
pressing heavily upon her heart, who should her eye ¢ She returned to her parents just with the world, but 
rest upon but the scrawny figure of Scrootz, who with ¢ destitute of all wherewith to smooth their passage to 
stealthy step had entered the store and overheard the { the grave. To retain their home was now impossible. 
conversation. With a quick perception of the scan- { To dispose of that and seek some humbler one adapted 
tiness of her finances, and without a particle of civi- ’ to their altered circumstances, was now the subject of 
lity, which he never used save when it hung upon ¢ their thoughts and efforts. 
him like an ill-made garment in the presence of his 
superiors in wealth, this avater of mammon placing } 
himself before her with an expression of merciliness ‘ 
¢ 


that would have awed a soul less firm than her own, § Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, like the toad, 
a > Ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 








CHAPTER IIlI. 


“Well, Miss Carver, 1 believe I have not mistaken At the United States Hotel was announced the 
the day I was to call for my rent?—’spose its ready, } arrival of a gentleman from Cuba. After dinner, in 
eh?” § glancing over the morning papers, his eye met the 

“T am sorry to tell you, sir, that it is not ready to- § advertisement of the sale of Dr. Carver’s real and 
day—though I have made every effort for punctual § personal estate, » hich was to be held on the follow- 
payment, but if you will have the goodness to wait a § ing day. Turning to a stranger who sat near him, 
few days it shall be left at your house.” ¢ he made sundry inquiries into the cause of the sale. 

“A few days, madam! If you will please tell me ¢ The stranger discovering an interest in the inquirer, 
how much time that is, I will call again when it ex- ¢ entered into the details of the family history—the mis- 


pires.” ¢ fortunes of the parents—the heroic efforts and gener- 
Ada faltered out, this day week, and when she ¢ ous self-sacrifice of the daughter. 
raised her eyes found herself alone. The morning that was to see them deprived of all 


Wearily passed the sleepless hours of that long 
night to my poor friend. Sleep was courted in vain, 
or if for a brief season it weighed down her tearful 
eyelids, it brought only visions of sorrow—unsuccess- 
ful schemes and broken hopes. Yet God’s equal eye 
looked down that night upon the bewildered votaries 
of pleasure, who drank her sparkling cup and feasted 
in her banquet halls, and on the lonely hearts and 
watchful eyes of adversity’s stricken children! But 
on the evil and the good arose His new-created day, 
and with its returning light hope’s golden beams 
broke in upon Ada’s drooping spirit, and effort again 
strengthened her heart. 

It was the day for the promised visit of the land- 
lord, and Ada’s exertions had enabled her to pay but 
a part of the demand, while a still heavier one had 
been made upon her by the firm of which she had 
purchased her stock. What was to be done? She 
felt that she had the means of honorably meeting all, 
but how render to others justice when justice was 
denied to her? 

In this manner wore away a year of harrassing care, 


that had made home so lovely—yea, of that home 
itself, dawned sadly upon the inmates of the cottage. 
They had arisen at an early hour to make every pre- 
paration for a day so trying, and apparently for the 
last time in that domestic sanctuary, over which the 
‘‘cherubim peace and love” had so long joined their 
spread wings, they united in prayer for strength equal 
to their trials and acquiescence in the will of Him 
who smites with a father’s hand. 

But to the great surprise and disappointment of the 
vast crowd who thronged the house, hoping to bear 
away at their own low estimate its beautful and taste- 
ful ornaments—not a single article was allowed to be 
removed from its place. A dark Spaniard looking 
gentleman was present, whom none knew, who had 
outbid on every article, and purchased it for himself. 
In the same manner had the real estate passed into 
his hands. Thus at the close of that day no change 
was perceptible in the cottage. It had only changed 
owners. The crowd dispersed, and the stranger lin- 
gered to meet the family. To Dr. Carver he intro- 
duced himself as the only surviving son of his elder 
toil and suffering, known only to Him who readeth the ¢ brother. Born on the island of Cuba, to which his 
book of human hearts! She had succeeded in finally ¢ father had early attached his fortunes, he had hitherto 
satisfying her iron-hearted landlord, but the difficulty * known nothing of his uncle’s family, except by the 
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occasional letters that had passed between the bro- ; 
thers. From these, however, he had learned to think 
of them with interest and affection, and now that his 
own family ties were sundered by the recent death § 
of his widowed father, he had resolved to journey 
thither, hoping that a change of scene and the sym- 
pathy of kindred might soften the poignancy of his 
grief, Need I say how cordially he was welcomed?— 
how almost at once the interest of kindred seemed to 
ripen into the warmest and tenderest friendship?— 
how in heart-open Gommunion, and the details of 
family vicissitudes, the night wore on unnoticed? 
When they separated at a late hour, the estate had 
again passed back to its former owner, the generous 
gift of a noble nature. 

Each had sought the pillow of rest, but sleep came 
not. It flies impetuous joy as well as corroding grief. 
Young Carver believed he had found in his fair cousin 
his ideal of a perfect woman fully realized, and though 
he had known her but a few hours, yet these few 
hours had been active agents in lighting the torch of 
love within his soul. Ada’s beauty, her intelligence, 
her winning manners and filia! devotion had so won 
upon his heart, that he felt that God had now for him ° 
bui ove blessing, sufficient in itself for his happiness, ) 
deprived of which all others were poor! ; 


And Ada! could she forget to be grateful? And is’ 
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not gratitude in woman’s heart akin to love? And 
when, not long after, in one of her morning rambles, 
she found herself joined by him, whose generous and 
manly heart was henceforth to be her throne, and her 
ear drank in his impassioned vows of truthful aflec- 
tion, the deeper tinge on her cheek and tear-dimmed 
eye assured him that love’s eloquent language needs 
no interpreter! 

Since then the wheels of time have made many a 
revolution. Those who watched over her infancy 
and guided her youth have gently passed from their 
earthly home to a brighter one, where change comes 
not; while peace, affluence and happiness in all her 
relations have been the rich dowry of my friend. 
With courtly grace she moves in the circles of the 
great, and like an ‘“‘earth-treading star’? among that 
sacred class, God’s poor on earth. From her own 
deep experience in the trials of affliction’s children, 
she knows how to render timely aid to the needy, 
and to speak words of comfort and hope to the 
anxious heart. To one who was congratulating her 
on the elegant enjoyments of hey lot, she replied, 
‘“‘far above all these do I value the practical lessons 
I learned in the ‘Fancy Store,’ far fearful is the gift 
of wealth with a heart thoughtlessly blind to those 
sufferings it is conferred upon us to relieve.” 
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On the smooth turf I have laid me ; 
Tn this small, sequester’d grove, 5 
With the foliage to shade me ? 
From above; 
In the distance, deep blue mountains > 
Drawn against the Heavens lie, 
Upward gush clear silver fountains 
To the sky; 
Far above a cloud is sailing 
Like a bark upon the sea, 
Like the hind, at Autumn, trailing 
O’er the lea. 
> 
; 
5 
; 
’ 


Stow the rivulet flows nigh me 
With a softly ruffled sheet, 

How its murmuring floats by me 
Low and sweet! 

Fram the woods around upriseth 
Songs that trill a parting leave, 

For the mild South wind adviseth 
Of the eve; 

Now, each chorister is shrinking 
To its leafy woodland nest, 

And the glowing sun is sinking 
In the West. 





Hark! the village bell is pealing 
From the church with ivy twin’d, 

Lo! a sadden’d sense is stealing 
O’er my mind; 

One as fair as Summer morning, 
Gentle as its virgin breath 

To the valley’s bright adorning, 
Sleeps in death ; 

In the cold, dark tomb they place her, 
While the tresses yet are green, 

And their fond arms will embrace her 
Not again. 


Softly twilight is descending 
Over all, the air is still, 

Shadows of the night are blending 
Dale and hill; 

Stars from out the skies are peeping 
On the stream with kindly ray, 

And the flower cups are weeping 
For the day; 3 

*T is a time to sit and ponder 
On vain mortal’s lowly worth, 

Till the soaring thought doth wander 
From the earth. 
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“EVIL INFLUENCES CORRUPT THE HEART.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY A FAIRY TALE OF FLOWERS. 





BY FANNIE OF FARLEIGH. 





How that bright fairy entered the apartment of the. ‘Ah! woe the day!” the fairy continued; “my 
Lady Alice, no mortal can tell; for sometimes fairies § rose, that now more than ever required my protecting 
glide on the moonbeams, or with their gossamer wings $ care, was of course more or less in the power of all 
expanded are borne onward by the graceful zephyrs, § the fairies, and some of the artfully disposed among 
far from their green and leafy homes in the wild wood. § them whispered that she was the fairest flower that 
Or they freight with their tiny and fragile forms rich $ bloomed in the garden, and that the lily and the acan- 
sea-shells, and with oars made of sparkling coral dash { thus were but pale, puny things compared to her. 
over the waves, 80 sportively that one might almost With deepest sorrow, I saw the bud listen to such 
fancy them a happier race than their care-worn earth } traitorous words of the sweet lily, and sadly regretted 
sisters. § the swelling pride that inflated it. But I resolved if 

Standing beside the Lady Alice, was one of the possible to avert the evil of such contamination, by 
most beautiful of the dwellers in the fairy world. 2 regarding it more closely thanever. The nightshade 
The glow on her cheek was like the delicate pink of { and the deadly poppy grew beside each other, not far 
the rose; her lips looked as though dyed in the red of § from my favorite flower, and over them presided the 
the carnation; and her eyes sparkled like frozen dew § wicked ones in whose breathe is blight and mildew 
drops. When she spoke, a strange and unearthly { and all poisonous vapors. ‘Why,’ said the poppy, 
sensation thrilled the frame of her listener, and the ¢ ‘dost thou not hold up thy head and meet the burning 
tones of her voice seemed like Syren music distinctly ¢ glances of the sun?—poor, pale thing! the delicate 
heard, and dying away in the distance like the faint ¢ pink of thy leaves but illy compare with the glowing 
murmur of a wind harp. ¢ scarlet of mine. Even the lady-slippers outvie thee ; 

“T have a warning for thee, lovely lady,” whis- $ and dost thou not see the coral honeysuckle attracts 
pered the fairy, ‘“‘a sad tale to tell, of a withered rose ( the butterfly and the bright plumaged humming-bird? 
that I watched and guarded; but alas! how vainly,” ¢ while thou art unnoticed and uncared for? Thou 
and the beautiful fairy wept. By and bye she raised { wilt live neglected, if thou wilt droop thy head like 
her head, and her words fell as gently upon the ear the lily lives whose shyness is so awkward.’ “*And 
of the lady as the dew falls upon the flowers of even- ¢ why,’ said I, ‘should my beautiful one care for the 
tide. “I planted the rose, and day by day it grew { butterfly who but sports among the flowers? Are 
and expanded under my watchful care. Its luxuriant ¢ there not human hearts to cheer with its fragrance 
leaves were the freshest green, and the tender bud it { and loveliness? Is there no fragile being whose per- 
ere long displayed gave promise of rare beauty. The ceptions quickened and etherealized by an approach- 
sun loved to warm with its genial rays the tender } ing departure to the world of spirits, would cherish 
thing that required such careful nursing—and the { as a treasure gift from the hand of love, the perfume 
wind swept by it with a more gentle motion, as } that dwells in the heart of arose? It would illy repay 
though lulling it to sweet slumber. At first it was }me for my care, should my flower but bestow its 
alone, but it was cheerless and desolate even for the } sweetness on the bird, or sport with the butterfly 
heart of a flower to be thus left without other com- § only.’ But ah! lady, woe that I should say the sor- 
panionship, than those whole sole care was to foster ‘ rowful words, my poor tempted rose listened to the 
its loveliness. I tempted to transplant it toa gay par- evil councils of the poppy, and drank in the flattery 
tere, where bloomed the lily and the acanthus, the ‘ of the nightshade when it praised the deeper crimson 
woodbine and the wild-rose. Dost thou mark me, ‘ which was now apparent in its unfolding corolla :— 
lady?” {and ere long I saw with deep regret that ugly thorns 

But the Lady Alice was wrapped in thought, she were beginning to appear on the heretofore smooth, 
had gone back to the fresh days of her early child- { soft stem, and that the tenderest and greenest leaves 
hood, and remembered the time, when like a fair } were covered with slime, left by the trail of noisome 
flower she was fostered and kindly cared for by one } caterpillars, who fed on the poisonous juices the 
who loved her; and in the tale of the fairy she seemed } poppy distilled.” 
to be reading something of her own history. She } The Lady Alice wept For she knew her own 
almost feared to hear again, the echoes of that silver $ heart was once pure, and that by contact with idle 
voice, as once more it broke upon the hush and } flatterers and evil tongued sycophants she had be- 
quietness of the lofty apartment, saying, “dost thou 2 come selfish and vain; and comparing herself to the 
listen?” rose it seemed as though these feelings were like 

The Lady Alice in token of assent inclined still } the thorns, and pierced those who fain would have 
lower the fair head, which was resting on her white } guarded ber even as the fairy guarded it. But not 
and jeweled hand. yet had the fairy finished her story; a bright twilight 
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glow was in the apartment, and in the dimness she , hoping for sympathy from the daughter she would 
was almost invisible—yet still the Lady Alice heard { have laid down her all to save. Would-be friends 
her voice. ’ enticed Alice, by some promised pleasure from the 
‘‘I might yet have averted the evil,’’ the fairy said, ; bed-side of her mother, and carelessly would she 
‘could I have prevailed on my rose once more to $ utter the measured sentence—‘is there anything I 
yield to my influence only, for as I have said, having ; can do for you?”—ere she departed to while away 
thrown her into that garden world, in which I knew her evenings in heartless gaiety, excusing herself on 
it would one day be her lot to dwell, other spirits § the plea that nurse was never forgetful or inattentive 
beside myself had power over her. But she resisted § to the invalid. ‘Anything ye can do?” Ah! daugh- 
my entreaties, and at last as I looked into her heart § ters, there is the kindly word that is better than medi- 
more closely than was my wont, I saw therein a de- § cine; there is sweet sympathy to a sick heart, that is 
stroying worm: It was all over then. I knew the § more refreshing than the balm of healing. Seat your- 
corrupt thing would eat out its freshness, and that § self beside the couch of a weary invalid, and recalling 
blighted and fading she would lose all beauty, and { pleasant retrospections of the past, see how the lan- 
die unnoted and uncared for.” ? guid eye will brighten, and how the thoughts, drawn 
Dimmer and more dim, grew the twilight in the gradually from present suffering, will dwell on days 
apartment of the Lady Alice, until it gave place to} gone by, and the hope will come—ye can trace it 
the radiant light of the silver moonbeams. Still she g stealing like a faint illumination over the care-worn 
moved not. The tale of the fairy had been to her as ) countenance—that bouyant health may once more 
a written page of her own life. She too had gone $ give token of its presence. Is not this “something to 
out into the world, and day by day under its corrupt- $ do” tor the sufferer? Is it not something to lay the 
ing influences her heart had become the dwelling of § cool palm of the hand, lovingly against the brow 
discontent and selfishness; and like the worm, they $ heated by fever? Or to wipe away the moisture, 
were now feeding on its greenness and beauty. She § that like tear-drops gather there, heralding the ap- 
had a better than a fairy watcher, a holier affection § proach of death? Tenderly, ah! tenderly as a minis- 
¢wined round her than the dream-fancy of a fairy—‘ tering angel came that sweet, yet sorrowing fairy to 
for her mother, a sinking consumptive, just without § teach this lesson to the Lady Alice. * * * * * 
the portals of eternity, praying unceasingly that her ; “Has she yet gohe,” faintly whispered the con- 
own fair blossom might be spared the blight, which { sumptive. 
the breath of the mer worldling ever leaves, and}  ‘‘ Nay, I am here—ever with thee from henceforth, 
from contact with such as these she would fain have { mother, dear mother!’ And while a gush of penitent 
shielded her. But alas! the work had begun, for{ tears burst from her overcharged heart, the Lady 
strange to say, the Lady Alice was unthinking of her , Alice told her twilight dream. And the fairy that 
world’s comfort. The sinking parent, left to the cold } entered while she slept prompted the interpretation 
eare of a hired menial, pined away her life, vainly ‘ thereof. 
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Dost thou remember him—how lovingly 
He used to press thee to his throbbing heart? 
And how his mournful eyes would follow thee, 
And how he wept to know that he must part 
With thee—his pride and hope? Oh! long and drear 


Loox up, my boy—my proud, my noble one, 
And let me see the brightness of thine eye; 

Speak, boy—but let it be a gentle tone, Q 
Like some far-off and thrilling melody; 

I cannot bear to see thee smile, my own; 





It only makes me feel more sad and lone. My own, have been the days since he was here. 
There—it is his—that pure and noble brow, But come—I cannot linger longer now 
And his the gaze of those dark, loveful eyes; Upou this sod; a sickness to my heart 
And oh! I hear his acceuts soft and low, Is creeping, and | feel my weary brow 
As thy sweet, bird-like voice to mine replies, Throb with excess of pain. Ah, might but start 
Softly, my boy, for thou hast moved my soul One tear to cool the fever of my brain— 
With thoughts too deep and bitter for control. Oue sigh to ease my bosom’s bitter pain! 
These soft, thick curls that yield thus at my touch, Come, we will take our sad and lonely way 
And droop thus darkly on thy pale young cheek, Back to the shaded cot; but never more 
Ah, they are Ais—my boy, I loved him much, His smile will bless us with its cheering ray, 
With more than woman’s love, but now I seek His accents greet us with the toncs of yore, 
His lowly grave, and with thy tiny hand Thou, my own bright one, art the only tie 
Clasped thus iu mine, dream of that better land! That binds me to this world of misery. 
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THE INNKEEPER’S WIFE. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY JOSEPH B. COBB, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE “MAID OF MELAS,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

In Prince Edward county, Virginia, within a short 
distance of the Court House, and a few miles only 
from Hampden Sydney College, stands a venerable 
edifice, known to this day as Moore’s old Ordinary, 
or in Virginia parlance, Or’zary. Anterior to the 
War of the Revolution, and during the whole of that 
eventful struggle, it had been a favored resort of the 
travellers, and of the soldiers passing to or from the 
scene of action. 

During the war, the proprietor of this ancient estab- 
lishment was Major Joseph Moore, an Englishman by 
birth, but known throughout the struggle for indepen- 
dence as an unwavering and active whig, though 
holding no office in the army, or under Congress. In 
times of dismay and general misgiving, when the 
Old Dominion was crowded with hostile troops, and 
the wearied, half-famished troops of Greene and La- 
fayette were everywhere driven before their victo- 
rious arms—this old gentleman took heart of grace 
by greeting daily with his morning cup a miserably 
painted picture of Gen. Washington which adorned 
his parlor mantle, and encouraged his desponding 
neighbors by examples of daring and ceaseless acti- 
vity in serving the good cause. He had provoked, 
to an irreparable extent, the vengeance of the British 
and Hessian officers, not only by adroitly eluding their 
most cautious searches, but by his zeal in forwarding 
provisions of food and clothing to the suffering troops 
of his adopted country. From the beginning, he had 
calculated the price of his adhesion to the colonial 
authorities, and bravely resolved to meet the issue of 
his patriotic decision by the sacrifice of all he owned, 
if such became necessary. Whilst his pursuers were 
in the neighborhood, he was often forced to take to 
the woods with his negroes and stock, where he would 
live for days and weeks in a large cave, the existence 
of which was known to none but staunch friends. 

When it is told, that during these ever recurring 
absences, the young wife of this determined whig 
resolutely kept by her troubled board, steadily dis- 
charging her duties as mistress and landlady, it will 
easily be conjectured that she could have been none 
but an extraordinary woman, such as, in those days, 
stamped an undying influence on their neglected and 
underrated sex. The writer of this sketch recalls at 
this period with peculiar pleasure, not unmixed with 
some pride, many a tale of the heroic fortitude and 
Spartan courage which distinguished his venerable 
ancestress, and charmed maay an hour of his youthful 
days. She was emphatically a woman of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Unlike her husband, who was originally a ship- 
builder, she was well-born, and inherited an ample 
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fortune. In the earlier years of marriage she had to 
endure the reflection, not a little mortifying to her 
pride, of being thought wedded to a man rather be- 
neath her station and pretensions. But after the war 
broke out, and laudations were showered on her hus- 
band for his indomitable exertions, both by his neigh- 
bors and by officers of the army who had experienced 
the benefit of his aid, all pompous clamor was silenced, 
and his station was considered suited to any family. 
Pope’s famous couplet was never more strikingly illus- 
trated than by his history. 


** Honor and worth from no condition rise; 
Act weil your part, there all the honor lies.” 


The year 1781 was prolific in important events 
for American Independence, and Virginia was all 
anxiety. On one side she was held in terror by 
the haughty and ruthless Hessians under Sir Henry 
Clinton, expecting hourly invasion and devastation ; 
whilst on the other, the fierce veterans of Cornwallis 
and the ‘invincible legion” of Tarleton threatened 
to crush all within their reach. Greene’s army, that 
heroic column which had fought through all obstacles, 
and suffered and bled in utter despair of all relief; 
which had defied the discipline of British regulars, 
the pangs of famine, the fury of the elements, the 
pitiless severity of the seasons, naked and half armed, 
and had triumphed over all; this army, hotly pursued 
by Cornwallis, was in the neighborhood. In the very 
sight, and under the guns of their incensed enemy, 
they had crossed the Dan, and the whole country rang 
with shouts of exultation at the brilliant feat. The 
sturdy whig population of the surrounding counties 
poured out ez masse, to relieve their wants in food, 
clothing and accoutrements. The expiring spark of 
patriotism was rekindled, and the torch of freedom 
and of the revolution burned with new vigor. 

As may be supposed, these circumstances and their 
results, so well calculated to countervail the recent 
depression, which was vainly thought the prelude to 
universal dismay and submission, greatly exasperated 
the British leaders, and they wreaked vengeance in 
ways utterly repugnant to all rules of civilized war- 
fare, and degrading to humanity. Houses were ran- 
sacked, beds ripped open, furniture spoiled, and pro- 
visions and property destroyed without discrimination 
and without merey. Parties were sent to scour the 
country, who scrupled not to murder or imprison the 
men, and to insult the women. It was a time for the 
daughters of America to summon all their fortitude; 
for husbands, fathers and brothers, unprepared to pro- 
vide for or protect them under the rapid assaults and 
sudden onsets of the British cavalry, were forced 
without choice or remedy, to leave them to what 
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meagre courtesy and forbearance their sex.or their 
situation could extract from their fierce invaders. 
Nor did woman’s fortitude and courage fail or flinch 
in these appalling emergencies. 

Now it so happened, that om.a cold night in the 
year above named, whilst our family at the Ordinary 
were quietly seated around the cheerful fireside, en- 
gaged doubtless in recounting the stirring news de- 
veloped at each day’s close, a négro who had been 
on the look out, entered breathless and trembling, 
with the unwelcome and ever terrifying announce- 
ment, that ‘‘the red coats under Tarleton were in the 
neighborhood, and might ride up at any moment.” 
All was instantly alarm and confusion. The wife 
refused to sleep in such suspense, and bracing herself 
against the depressing effects of unnecessary fear, 
actively abetted her husband in his preparations for 
flight. In a short time all was ready, and filled with 
melancholy presages, the husband and wife bade a 
silent adieu, each resolved to encounter with firm- 
ness their respective duties and difficulties. Not a 
living thing which could lay claim to the name of 
property was left on the premises, if we except an 
old negro and his wife who volunteered to remain 
with their mistress. But the provisions which had 
been stored away for the American troops, and for 
the accommodation of such travellers as might ven- 
ture abroad in these times of gloom and terror, were 
left exposed; and the spacious cellar was filled with 
barrels of peach brandy, distilled at home, and care- 
fully reserved for the same purposes. To save a 
portion of these was now the most anxious object 
with Mrs. Moore—to save all was entirely out of the 
question. In view of her slender resources, she in- 
stantly resolved to leave the cribs and granaries to 
fare as they miglit, and directed her whole thoughts 
and means to the preservation of her stores in the 
cellar. She at once, calculated that the whole troop 
would be breakfasted at her expense, and this she 
resolved to offer with cheerfulness. Unprovided with 
means of transportation, it could hardly be supposed 
that cavalry would or could carry away more than 
would answer temporarily, being so far too from the 
main body of the army. To prevent destruction of 
what was left, was, therefore, the important question. 
She was sure that the liquor could not eseape,.and in 
daily expectation that Colonel Washington would be 
passing, (who was attempting to check the rapacity 
of the enemy) she was most anxious to preserve full 
rations for his weary and patriotic band. 

Leaving her children to the care of the faithful 
negress, she descended, candle in hand, accompanied 
by her servant, to the cellar beneath. Within this 
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the choice barrels. These she strewed in different 
parts of the open room, taking care to conceal them 
partially by carelessly throwing over them pieces of 
hoops and staves or mill-dewed straw, in such manner 
es to create the impression that they were nothing 
more than heaps of useless rubbish. After the same 
fashion she also adroitly disguised several barrels of 
pork and flour, to guard against contingencies. This, 
; though simple in every particular, was a remarkable 
} instance of self-possession in a matron not much ex- 
} ceeding the age of twenty-five, and so perilously 
} situated. Having done all she could do, and again 
3 locking the door, she put the key in her basket and 
re-entered her chamber. Her children were quietly 
sleeping on their pallet, and anxious but resolved, she 
lay down undressed by their side, not to sleep, but to 
await the event, as became a wife, a mother, and a 
woman of America. 


oye the astonished servant to roll out a number 


CHAPTER II. 

) True to his accustomed activity, by early dawn 

on the day following, Tarleton had broken up his 

bivouac, and before the sun mounted over the sur- 
rounding hills, was on his march for the Ordinary. 

A dense fog covered the whole space around, and his 

§ epprpach was known only from the rumbling echo 
of hoofs as the squadron gallopped over the frozen 

} ground. Foremost came a corpcral with his ad- 

; vanced guard, to make known the orders of his im- 
perious and fierce commander. Early as was the 
hour, Mrs. Moore had prepared her plan of action, 
and as the officer entered, unasked and unannounced, 

fee: sitting before a huge log fire which blazed in 
the parlor corner, calmly engaged with her knitting 

> as though peril and insult were not near. On his 
entrance she rose, but offered no salute or invitation, 
and the rough soldier swaggered to the fire, where 

2 standing with his back to its cheerful blaze, a skirt 

} of his coat hanging from each arm, he thus accosted 
the matron in the rude and discourteous style so com- 

mon at that time with the British troops. 

‘‘ Well, madam, where is the infernal old rebel who 
keeps this house? Answer me quick, for by ——, I’m 
in no humor for dainty mouthing and silly scenes.” 

‘What mean you, sir?’’? answered Mrs. Moofe, 

} who by the bye was blessed with a full share of tem- 

per when excited, as well as spirit to maintain it. “I 

3am not in the habit of hearing or replying to such 

2 beastly language.” 

‘You ask what I mean,” said the corporal. ‘I will 
tell you that I mean your husband, or whatever you 

are to the rebellious traitor, whose name hangs on 


‘was an apartment back, divided by a thick wall, and ) yonder sign. If we can lay hands on him, I'll try 
to which no light was admitted. Here was always ) and raise his head by the side of his name, and ask 
stored the brandy, which, thus secured, was left to 3 of you no further aid than the loan of a strong bed 


mellow and to purify. Her excellent sense at once 
suggested that this secluded stronghold, together with 
the pleasant and captivating effluvia which exuded 
from its every crack or crevice, would be most sure 
to attract, and probably distract the attention of the 
robbers who were shortly expected. Applying the 
key to the iron-faced door, which looked as though 
it might resist the strongest efforts if stormed, she 


cord.” And pointing to the beam on the sign-post, 
he made a significant motion with his hand about his 
neck, which left no doubt as to the allusion. 

This insult, so stinging and so unprovoked, drew 
an involuntary tear to the eye of the helpless woman, 
but wisely subduing any appearance of the kind in 
such company, she turned her back on the ruffian, 

‘and walked into her chamber. 
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At this moment the full, mellow sound of a bugle 
awakened the echoes of hill and dale, and the whole 
troop appeared in sight atthe head of the lane. The 
rising sun had dispelled in part the thick mist of the 
morning, and from a window of her room the lady 
could catch glimpses of their shining armor as they 
rapidly advanced. Presently they gallopped full into 
the yard, and the corporal walked out to meet them. 

A towering, stalwart officer, clad in the splendid 
uniform of a British dragoon, dismounted from his 
charger, and after exchanging a word with the cor- 
poral, advanced toward the doorway, making the 


oaken floor of the long gallery in front to ring with } suffused with a deep crimson hue the cheeks 


Moore could not repress a slight exclamation. 


eee back, whilst the fire of injured feeling and 


have said, how can these daring and obstinate rebels 
complain who put his majesty to such trouble! Make 
yourself easy, my good hostess, but I have now no 
time to parley or play at cross questions with a spirited 
dame. Work is before me, and work is always first 
with those under my orders.” 

At this instant the corporal again entered, and, lift- 
ing his cap, approached to where his officer and the 
lady were sitting. At the sight of her insulter, Mrs. 
She 


outraged delicacy burned in her lustrous eyes, and 
just 


the clang of his iron-heeled cavalry boots. The huge } now pallid almost from the reflection in whose dread 
roan steed, the long, brown hair, and the frightful § presence she stood. All these were not unobserved 
marks of small-pox which disfigured his otherwise » by the quick glance of Tarleton, who, beyond doubt, 
comely face, told at once who this officer was, and, $ had felt his chivalry awakened by the manner and 
agreeable to the plan she had formed, Mrs. Moore, g spirit of the woman before him. 
having a little girl by the hand, and an infant boy in “Pray, what is the matter, madam?” he asked. 
her arms, met him promptly at the hall door. “And what causes you such feeling at the sight of 
“Colonel Tarleton, I presume,” she said, with a { my officer?” 
graceful curtsey. Unabashed, and nerved by the full flow of resent- 
‘At your service, madam,” was the prompt reply { ment which lurks in woman’s bosom when smarting 
of that celebrated officer. And as he touched the rim ¢ beneath the rankling of insult and outrage, Mrs. Moore 
of his dragoon cap, he responded to the offer of the { recounted with feeling emphasis the gross language 
lady by seating himself with somewhat of the same ; and the offensive allusion which had aroused and em- 
familiarity which had distinguished his sub-officer  bittered her feelings as a wife and mother. As she 
before the parlor fire. ‘ proceeded, the rigid frown which contracted the brow 
Fierce and unrelenting, though always roughly { of Tarleton, and the fury which sparkled from his 


§ 


courteous, the British commander was nevertheless 
struck with the calm dignity, the stately manner, and 
somewhat aristocratic demeanor of his landlady, and 
could not reconcile her appearance with the generally 
received notions of an innkeeper’s wife. 

“*Pon honor, madam,” said he, “I inust say you 
have there two likely, nice little folks,” and offering 
his hand to the little girl, who readily took it, he at 
the same time slightly caressed the boy in the mother’s 
arms. With staring eye and trembling lip, the infant 
pertly struck the hand which he extended, and hid its 
head in the folds of the mother’s shawl. 

“Oh, ho,’”? laughed Tarleton, ‘“‘some of the old 
leaven, I see. The red is too strong for his little 
blue eyes, I suppose, hey, madam,” winking know- 
ingly at the mother. ‘By the way, madam, does the 
father of this fiery little rebel always leave you to do 
the honors of his tavern! His faith is tolerably strong 
considering your age and comeliness. Come, my 
good madam, tell me, have you locked him in the 
closet, hid him in the cuddy, or stuffed him under the 
bed? He has served his mob Congress, and his rebel 
leaders well enough to receive some attention at my 
hands.” 

“T am happy to say, sir,” returned the lady, “that 
my husband is beyond your reach, and I decline for 


fierce glance, told that woman had found a protector, 
ro sent a cold shudder to the heart of the brutal 
offender. 

When asked if he admitted the fact, the trooper 
could not articulate, so firmly had fear and con- 
scious guilt clenched his teeth; and when, in the rage 
of passion, and with the full sway of a British com- 
manding officer, Tarleton strode forward and struck 
him, the soldier cowered and shrank beneath the blew 
like a slave. This was not all. Tarleton caused 
him to unclasp his sword-belt, and then breaking the 
weapon before his face, ordered him to the rear 

} under arrest. 

{ These facts being substantially true, serve to re- 

; lieve in some measure the odium which is generally 
heaped on the name and memory of this distinguished, 

; though cruel Briton. On this occasion he certainly 

) behaved as a gallant and high-souled officer, jealous 
of the reputation of his service, though his harsh and 
summary chastisement of the offender in the presence 
of a lady, a scene so unsuited to.female softness and 
delicacy, showed in a strong view that impulsive and 
fierce disposition so characteristic of the man. 

This being done, Tarleton resumed his natural 
humor, and proceeded with his inquiries, as though 
nothing of an unusual character had happened. And 


him the attentions you speak of. As to whether I } indeed such scenes in the British army, which in the 


have placed him where you suggest, I presume you 
will soon find when you commence your usual round 
of forcing locks, tearing open beds, and burning 
houses.”? 

“For George, madam, a proper answer from a 
rebel’s wife to an officer in his majesty’s servic8!” 
said Tarleton, with a mixture of humor and mock 
severity of tone. ‘And what if I should do all you 


French or American service would have aroused a 
hurricane of resentment among the junior officers and 
privates, were by no means uncommon, and account 
in part for the ruffian dispositions of the soldiery when 
unchecked by rigid discipline. 

‘‘Now, madam,” said Tarleton, “since it seems I 
shall not now have the pleasure of conducting your 
husband as a prisoner of war to my commanding 
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officer, I must trouble you to breakfast my squad 
with a portion of these dainty supplies, which doubt- 
less your good man has left to be distributed to the 
rebel army, who know so much better how to run 
than how to fight.” 


of their commander, whose crude and severe notions 
of loyalty and discipline were understood to be gene- 
rally averse to the least levity as regarded the course 
of his superiors, or the action of his government. 
¢ After gravely rebuking them on this occasion, he re- 


“Do they indeed?” said the matron, emboldened $ plied to the lady of the house in his usual tone, half 
to satire, perhaps, by the consciousness of being in } earnest, half humorous— 
a gentleman’s power, and not that of a ruffian,ashe 2? ‘Well, my dear madam,” said he, “I only wish 
had been represented. ‘Doubtless we poor Ameri- 2 those savages had maintained their disguise long 
cans have been duped by false rumors; but a few > enough to allow his majesty’s troops an opportunity 
weeks since we had news that his majesty’s troops 2 of tinging the tea of Boston harbor with the color 
fully equalled them in the first, whilst our poor sol- 2 so obnoxious to you Americans. Their blood would 


diers proved their knowledge of the last quite to the 
satisfaction of Cornwallis and his officers.” 

“Ah, you allude to that ridiculous, helter skelter 
affair at your Cowpens,” answered Tarleton, no way 
confused. ‘Well, madam, I did my part, as you 
doubtless heard, and his lordship hopes soon to get 
this mob enclosed in pers something more substantial 
than where we last had them.” 

‘Report says,” retorted the lady, now cruel in 
turn, “that we have an officer in the American ranks 
who does not much dread close quarters in the battle, 
even though he finds himself face to face with a very 
redoubted adversary.” 

‘‘Zounds, madam, you tempt me to anger by such 
a ridiculous tirade,” answered he, somewhat moved, 
though not out of humor. “If ever I can get sight of 
this namesake of your old rebel chief, I will leave on 
him a mark by which he can boast to some effect of 
an encounter.” 

‘‘In that case,” again said the lady, archly smiling, 
‘‘you and he, from what we hear, will be then fairly 
at quits, for it is said he has already balanced that 
score.” 

The latter part of this conversation is given on tes- 
timony not considered altogether reliable in our courts 
of judicature, though if the report, which has since 
received the sanction of history, be true, that Tarle- 
ton had lost his fingers in a hand to hand fight with 
Colonel Washington, it is fairly presumable that the 
rumor was then rife. On this occasion he was gloved 
and booted, as already remarked, and the wound, if 
ever inflicted, was not of course visible. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue troop dismounted and arranged to cook and 
eat their breakfast in the open yard, Tarleton and a 
few of his higher officers only, partaking their meal 
in the hall under the invitation and superintendence 
of their inexplicable hostess. 
cussing, with great apparent pleasure, the substantial 
repast spread out before them, it is said that Tarleton, 
with a species of blunt politeness peculiar to him, 
asked ‘if he could get a cup of tea.” 

‘A cup of tea!” answered Mrs. Moore. ‘Colonel 
Tarleton surely forgets that he is breakfasting with 
the wife of an American patriot. In these times, too, 
we have no means of transporting hither the waters 


in Boston harbor, and they are the only specimen of 


the article you wish, we have had in this country for 
many years past.” 

At this tart but good humored sally, the young 
officers at tab!e laughed outright, despite the presence 


Whilst engaged in dis- ‘ 


2 have answered the purposely admirably. The Ethio- 
pian may not change his skin, but savages sometimes 
have been known to do the like, especially when 
their color was likely to cost them dear.” 

Breakfast was finished, and the bugle sounded the 

assembly. The officers were at their respective 
posts, but Tarleton still remained by the fireside. 
$ The troopers were all paraded in line in front of the 

§ house, when, at an order from the sergeant, every 
tenth man dismounted, leaving his horse in charge 
of his right file. These formed the search corps, a 
system of domiciliary which was never neglected by 
Tarleton in these official military visits. 

Through the open door the lady of the house had 
¢ seen this movement, and understood at once its ob- 
ject. Under the direction of the sergeant, this corps 
2 filed off toward the lots where the corn, fodder, and 

various provender were collected and stored. On 
their return, they seized upon the old negro man and 

; ordered him to conduct them to the store room of the 
Ordinary and to the cellar. The first of these, like 
the various houses just left, were noted down in the 
sergeant’s memorandum book. Arrived at the cellar, 
the sergeant himself led the way. He approached the 
apparent heaps of rubbish, and with his foot kicked 

off some of the top coverings, but as the old servant 

$ began to dread the failure of his mistress’ plan, the 
keen eye of the soldier was attracted to the iron-faced 
door of the locked cellar, and followed by his com- 

; panions, he sprang forward with undisguised ecstacy. 

§ But to force it was no easy matter, and the keys were 

; in possession of the landlady. The savoury smell of 

¢ the brandy excited the keenest appetite, and a most 
unconquerable thirst. They resolved on a report to 
the chief, whose influence, it was hoped, might obtain 
the keys, and thus prevent the delay, which none re- 
lished, and the necessity, which was, from appear- 

anes by no means inviting, of resorting to force. 
The report was made, and Tarleton peremptorily 
¢ demanded the keys. The lady replied that she would 
¢ never surrender them willingly, and gave the chieftain 
to understand that if he obtained the keys, which she 
displayed from her girdle, he must get them as he 

3 could. 

¢ Tarleton disdained to use compulsory or ungallant 

$ means with a lady of such undoubted pretensions, 

$ and ordered the sergeant to take men and what mate- 

rials he could gather, and break open the door which 

locked in the precious viands, most precious of all 
thifigs to the soldier. 

He himself superintended the work, and from mo- 
’ tives of seeking her safety in his presence, as well as 
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a natural anxiety, Mrs. Moore, attended by her chil- » and somewhat perplexed glance. Their expression 

dren, went along with him. This work consumed § could not be mistaken, and he resolved to err for once 

an hour or two, which rendered the British officer on the side of forbearance. 
¢ 


restive and impatient, especially when he reflected 
that the delay might be saved by a slight severity, 
which he had not often scrupled to practice. His 
men were astonished at this relaxation, and an officer 
was heard swear, “that he believed the colonel was 
smitten with the comely appearance and lofty spirit 
of the rebel dame.” 

At length, after vigorous efforts, the door gave way, 
and the barrels lay before them. Tarleton gave orders 
to have his men served each with a heavy ration, and Having thus said, he strode forth from the room 
their canteens filled. This done, he unhesitatingly {and called for his charger. Gratified at her success 
caused his men to break open the heads of such as } in preserving the brandy disguised in the front cellar, 
remained over, and the floor of the cellar was flooded } and touched with the unexpected courtesy from an 
in an instant. Mrs. Moore looked on silently, but officer so usually unrelenting, one other idea still oc- 
with ill-repressed indignation, which Tarleton failed } curred to the sagacious reflections of this calculating 
not to notice. , woman. This was that stragglers might return, and 

“The rules of war are severe, my good madam,”’ § in the absence of officers, destroy what was left, and 
said he, “but you rebels leave us no choice. This § subject her to renewed outrage. She took her reso- 
liquor has been saved with great labor, anc doubtless § lution in a moment, afd just when Tarleton was in 
for other purposes, but my orders are to anticipate ‘the act of stepping forth to mount his horse, she 
and provide against such purposes.” gently tapped his elbow, and requested that an officer 

“1 expected no better,” replied the lady, “‘and per- { might be permitted to remain until the troop had 
haps I had best prepare for worse.” gone far enough to prevent the occurrence she ap- 

“That you will soon find out, madam,” was the { prehended. 
pithy reply, and the stern veteran bowed and re-con- { ‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘I do not feel authorized to 
ducted his fair companion to the upper story. The ; detail any officer on a duty which might prove one 
sergeant now presented his memorandum, and after i of great danger, and not known to the service. I 
some conversation between the two, Tarleton turning ¢ shall take pains to guard against what you appre- 
to the lady, observed, “my officer returns me here- { hend; but if any one chooses to volunteer in your 
with a schedule of your stock of provisions, which I { favor, I shall not prohibit him from so doing.” A 
am ordered either to seize, or cut off from the rebel $ young lieutenant immediately rode out and tendered 
army. I have levied enough already to answer pre- his services. 
sent purposes, but you must give me your word of § “Very well,” said Tarleton again. And gracefully 
honor not to apply these to the wants of the Ameri- waving his sword in adieu, he turned and gallopped 
cans, else I shall proceed with my duty.” $ to his usual post at the head of the troop. The bugle 

“‘Then proceed,” said the lady, firmly, ‘for I assure ¢ sounded, the word “march” was passed along the 
you that I shall make no such promise.” ¢ line, and wheeling into sections with most elegant 

‘Madam, this promise can cost you nothing,” said § precision, the imposing array moved off. In a very 
the officer, evidently reluctant to resort to severity. few moments more the last of the “‘invincible legion” 
“{f I destroy them, the rebels cannot get them, and § disappeared in the distance, and the solitary dragoon 
they lose nothing.” officer sat down in the parlor of the Ordinary to medi- 

“T am not insensible to what you say,” returned { tate on the probable dangers of his situation. 
the lady, ‘‘and I acknowledge my obligation to you But these dangers were only imaginary, for his 
for one instance of courtesy. If you cannot spare us (grateful hostess heard in a few weeks after he left 
further losses and destruction, I regret it, but I cannot ¢ her, that he had reached Tarleton in safety, and par- 
purchase your forbearance by the sacrifice of my ; ticipated in the obstinate and bloody fight at Guilford 
duty to my husband and countrymen.” Court House, which resulted so gloriously to the Ame- 

This heroic speech closed the parley, and threw, at { rican army, and so effectually broke up the boasted 
once, all to the discretion and decision of the British and well planned campaign of the British general. 
chieftain. He cast around his officers an inquiring 


“Sergeant, form the line, and prepare for march- 
ing,’ he sharply exclaimed. ‘And now hearken, 
madam; I shall leave your property untouched, after 
having exacted our meal, and let loose the brandy 
barrels, and you may boast hereafter of having done 
what no man has succeeded in doing, and that is, 
having turned Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, of his 
majesty’s dragoons, from the proper course of his 
purpose.” 
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Tuoven life’s wild tempests hurtle round the brow, What though the world is full of secret foes? 
And every vista shuts in gloom before us; What though, when thus bereft, there ’s none to love us? 
Though all we love by death are stricken low, The eye of faith a better countr} shows, 
And lone despair flaps his dark pinion o’er us: Poor, wearied soul, there’s rest in Heaven above us! 
Though in the long, fierce strife our heart-strings seyer— ) And loved ones beckoning o’er life’s shadowy river, 
Yield not, oh! soul, but hope !—hope on forever! Murmur in blissful tones, hope on forever! C. A. 
11* 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘Here we are, Mary!” said Eloise Deland, to her 
cousin Mary Woodville, as they seated themselves 
near the table of a well-stored library, after an ab- 
sence from home of some weeks, “‘once more we are 
in our own dear home! And after all, though we are 
so far up in the back-woods, I believe this is as plea- 
sant a place as any I have yet seen.” 

“T certainly would not change ‘Forest Home’ for 
any home that I ever saw,” returned the cousin. 

‘Bless me! Whatcan this be?” exclaimed Eloise, 
taking up a letter which lay before her on the table, 
with her father’s address on the back. ‘The hand- 
writing is strange to me, and yet it cannot be from any 
of pa’s clients, for he is so particular about keeping 
all his business papers in his office,’”’ and as she spoke, 
with all the confidential familiarity that existed in 
the family, she opened and read the letter. ‘‘ Why, 
Mary!” she continued, ‘‘who can this Mr. Charles 
Loraine be that is lauded and glorified in this manner 
to pa, by some gentleman in England! Do read, and 
see what a wonderful youth is come amongst us!” 

“He must be a perfect paragon,” returned Mary, 
after reading the letter. ‘But I wonder how it hap- 
pens that we have never yet seen or heard anything 
of him.” 

‘Oh! I suppose he has seen too much, and travelled 
too far, to think of coming to pay his respects to two 
back-woods girls, whom he probably expects to find 
without shoes or stockings, and sitting down, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, to arrange our hair 
as soon as he enters.” 

‘ After having seen the other members of the family, 
he would hardly expect to find us such accomplished 
characters as that,’ returned Mary, laughing. ‘But 
here comes your mother, who will tell us all about 
him. Pray, aunt!” she continued, addressing Mrs. 
Deland, who just then entered the room, ‘who is this 
extraordinary Mr. Charles Loraine?” 

‘*T can only say,” replied Mrs. Deland, “that if you 
have read that letter, you know pretty nearly as much 
of him as we do, except that he appears to be, in 
every respect, worthy Of the encomiums that are be- 
stowed on him.” 

‘*But why-did none of you tell us anything about 
him?” asked Eloise. ‘Beaux are not as thick as 
blackberries here, that you should forget to give us 
so important a piece of information.” 

“That you may set down to Adelaide’s account! 
Attaching all the importance to such an event that a 
girl of fourteen is likely to do, she bound your papa, 
myself and Theodore to secresy on the subject, and 
has enjoyed, exceedingly, the idea of your surprise 
when you met.” 

‘J mean to throw my spell over him at once,” said 

Eloise. 


; ‘You had much better try for his friend,” returned 
her mother, who was always ready to join in a harm- 
less joke. 

“What! are there two of them?” exclaimed the 
daughter. 

“Yes! Mr. Ellison, a handsome young man of 
large fortune, is a much more important personage 
in the eyes of our young ladies here about, than 
Loraine is; for the latter is not wealthy, though as 
a very skilful engineer he must always be consi- 
dered independent.” 

“Well then, Eloise,” said Mary, laughing, ‘as 
you intend to throw out your nets for the engineer, 
I think I had better try for the fortune. It would 
certainly be very convenient to get a rich husband 
to fill up all deficiencies.” In this manner these two 
lively girls who had never yet tasted sorrow, amused 
themselves in disposing of the expected beaux, though 
perhaps scarcely any girls of their age, with so many 
charms to attract the fluttering train, cared in reality 
so little for their presence. 

Eloise was the second child of Mr. and Mrs. De- 
land, who had only two others:—a son, Theodore, 
a youth of about nineteen years of age, who was 
studying law with his father; and another daughter 
Adelaide, who as a girl of fourteen was too unformed 
to admit of description; though her amiable disposi- 
tion and pleasing manners, and, more especially, her 
devoted attachment to her father, made her a great 
favorite with all her relatives. But Eloise appeared 
to have engrossed all the beauty of the family, and 
was, perhaps, as perfect and lovely as can well be 
imagined. Her luxuriant flaxen hair, transparent 
skin, with the delicate flush of health coloring her 
cheeks, coral lips surrounded by laughing dimples, 
and her large, full, bright blue eyes, were all exqui- 
site, and as her manners were easy and graceful, 
though exceedingly playful, no one could accuse her 
of presumption, however high an object she might 
mark for conquest. Yet beautiful as she was, she 

was not without a rival, and one, before whom, in 
; the estimation of most beholders, even her charms 
? had to give way. Mary Woodville, the portionless 
orphan child of Mrs. Deland’s sister, was of the same 

age as Eloise, and they had been brought up together 
from the time that they were only a year old; and so 
closely had they ever been united, that they had ap- 
peared, to use the words of Shakspeare, 








“Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition.” 


Their minds, however, were very dissimilar. Con- 
scious of her beauty, and fully sensible of the power 
with which it and no ordinary share of talent invested 
her, Eloise seemed as if born to rule, not, however, 
¢ with an iron rod, but by the influence of winning 
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playfulness and fascinating smiles. But though so 
fully disposed to estimate her own advantages, not 
a shade of jealousy ever darkened her countenance 
toward her cousin. On the contrary, She was always 
delighted to hear any one expatiate on Mary’s beau- 
tifully formed hazel eye, shaded by their long, dark 
silken lashes, her skin of alabaster whiteness, only 
appearing more conspicuously pure as contrasted 
with the rica glow that suffused her cheeks, the per- 
fectly formed mouth, the graceful neck—in short the 
harmony, we had almost said sublimity of her whole 
form; which bespoke in every look and motion a 
mind equally faultless, and which when seen made 
all other objects sink into the shade; yet could Eloise 
hear all these beauties spoken of, not only with an 
unclouded brow, but with a glow of pleasure that 
gave additional charms to her own face. 


CHAPTER II. 

‘‘Wuat frock do you intend to wear, Mary?” 
asked Eloise, one afternoon as they were dressing 
for an evening party, about two weeks after their 
return. 

‘“‘f think we had best put on our new mouslin-de- 
laines,” replied her cousin, “for as the horses are 
all engaged, your pa says we must walk, and those 
dresses wiil be less liable to be injured than any 
others that we can wear.” 

‘Oh! no!” returned Eloise, ‘‘I want to wear my 
» painted muslin, for I mean to do great execution, this 
evening.” 

“And the first proof of your power, will be the 
execution of your poor frock, for it is so very thin 
and delicate, that the probability is it will be torn to 
tatters before you get through the woods.” 

“T expect to catch the beaux with it at all events, 
so that it will only be putting it a little in practice 
before hand,” was Eloise’s laughing reply, and as 
she spoke she took the dress in question out of the 
wardrobe. 

‘You surely are not serious about wearing that 
frock, Eloise!” remonstrated Mary, as she saw her 
cousin preparing to put it on. ‘Only consider the 
kind of road we have to go!” 

‘I shall put mine on, certainly,”’ said Eloise, in a 
tone that proved to Mary, who knew her so well, 
that her mind was made up. “But you can wear 
whatever you please, you know.” 

‘Oh! I shall wear the same as you do, whatever 
it may be, as your ma wishes us always to be dressed 
alike; but I wish, dear Eloise! I could prevail upon 
you to wear any other frock, than this very delicate 
one.” 

“I am determined,” said Eloise, and on went the 
disputed dress. Mary’s was also put into requisition, 
and they set out at a very early hour, as they had a 
long walk to take. Theodore would gladly have per- 
suaded them to wait for him, as he was not quite 
ready; but they said they wished to have time to 
walk slowly. 

Eloise joked merrily, as spe went, about the 
mischief she meant to do with her beautiful frock, 
when, on coming to a very narrow path, where they 
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were obliged to walk in Indian file, as they called 
it, Eloise, with her frock wrapt close around her to 
avoid its being caught by the brambles and briars, 
was going first, when on a sudden Mary rushed for- 
ward, and catching hold of her, pulled her back with 
her whole strength. At the same instant the sound 
of Mary’s frock, tearing down from the waist to the 
hem, was heard, whilst an almost total divorce took 
place between the skirt and the body. 

‘*What in the world has possessed you, Mary?” 
cried Eloise, in extreme astonishment. ‘Have you 
lost your own wits instead of putting some luckless 
wight out of his?” 

“Look! look!” cried Mary, as she still held her 
cousin in firm grasp. 

Eloise turned at this exclamation and saw Mary’s 
usually coral lip pale and quivering, whilst her eyes 
seemed almost ready to start from their sockets. 

‘Look! look!’’ she repeated, scarcely able to arti- 
culate, and pointing, as she spoke, to something 
before them. 

Eloise, at this, followed the direction indicated, 
and beheld a large rattlesnake lying across the road, 
on the very spot where she herself had been about to 
set her foot. 

“Well!” said Eloise, ‘I have escaped the danger, 
but your poor frock has fallen the sacrifice.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, still pale and trembling with 
the thought of what might have been. ‘How can 
you talk of a frock at such a time!” 

“Because,”’ returned her companion, ‘the one is 
only what might have been, and the other, what is.” 

‘And what are a thousand tattered frocks in com- 
parison to the danger you have escaped?” 

‘And can you talk in this way after my being so 
self-willed!” said Eloise, in a tone of self-repoach. 

Before Mary had time to answer Theodore came 
up, and, seeing the cause of their alarm, by means of 
a thick club succeeded in killing the dangerous rep- 
tile, after which, as is usual on such occasions, he 
cut off the rattle as a trophy of his prowess. This 
done, and Mary’s composure on the death of the 
enemy being restored, the attention of all three was 
turned to the tattered garment. For Mary to proceed 
in the state her dress was in was impossible, nor was 
it much more practicable for her to return to change 
it, and afterward to pay the visit, for this would take 
to much time. 

After some consultation, it was determined, at 
Theodore’s suggestion, that they should wait where 
they were, only taking care, as Eloise said, neither 
to sit nor step upon rattlesnakes, till he ran home and 
brought Mary another dress. 

“Then,” said he, archly, “you may easily find a 
dressing-room under the thick branches of some tree, 
and for a mirror you can never be at a loss whilst 
you have Eloise’s eyes so near you.” 

‘Very well said, my brother,” replied the lively 
girl, with pretended gravity. ‘I admire both the 
courtesy and discrimination you display, and am 
happy to think Mary has so gallant a knight to assist 
her in the unhappy dilemma into which my wish to 
shine in envied splendor has involved her.” 

Things being thus arranged, they sought for and 
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soon found a safe and comfortable seat, and Theo- 
dore proceeded on his mission. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“Here comes Theodore, trotting on a great cart 
horse!”” cried Eloise, laughing, as the form of her 
brother appeared through the trees. ‘‘ Where in the 
world did you meet with that noble steed?” asked 
she, as he came up to them. 

‘I borrowed it of Ned Winfield,” replied the young 
man. “I prevailed on him to stop his ploughing till 
I brought the frock. And now I will return with my 
Rosinante while Mary is equipping herself.” So 
saying, he handed Mary a parcel neatly pinned up in 
a napkin. He was scarcely out of sight, however, 
before they both at once uttered a loud exclamation, 
for, on unpinning the parcel, Mary found instead of 
the dress she had sent for, an old rusty black one, 
which she scarcely ever wore. 

‘¢‘ What can be the meaning of this?’’ cried Eloise. 
“Some of the girls have been playing a trick upon 
you.” 

“Oh, no!”? returned Mary, who never upon any 
occasion formed a severe judgment; “it is only a mis- 
take. None of them, I am sure, would intentionally 
serve me so. But never mind! Worse things might 
happen than for me to make my appearance in an old 
frock.” 

‘*You’surely would not think of going in this for- 
lorn looking thing!’’ remonstrated Eloise. 

‘1 shall"certainly not deprive myself of the visit 
on account of it,” returned her companion. “The 
thing can soon be explained to Louisa, and she will 
take good care to make the why and the wherefore 
known to all her guests.” 

‘I would not appear in a party with such a dress 
for the world,” said Eloise, with energy. 

‘Then you do yourself great injustice, dear Eloise,” 
said Mary, looking at her cousin affectionately; ‘for 
believe me, when you appear your dress will be the 
last thing that is thought of, even were it of sack- 
cloth.” 

“Oh! that would only make me appear the more 
interesting,” returned Eloise, laughing, ‘for then I 
should be the ‘Fair Penitent.? But only suppose, 
Mary, that the two English strangers were to be 
there. How would you feel then?” 

‘Exactly as I should feel if they were not there. 
Do you imagine I would value the opinion of any 
one, who could think either ill or well of me, on ac- 
count of an article of dress merely?” 

“Yes! If your dress were such as to give them 
the idea of your being a slattern.” 

“That opinion could scarcely be formed by any 
reasonable person. The singularity of my attire will, 
at once, prove it to be accidental.” 

“T believe, Mary,” said Eloise, looking steadily in 
her eousin’s face, ‘‘you are not quite the humble 
being we have always taken you for. I suspect, 
after all, you have your fair proportion of pride.” 

“There is a pride, Eloise, that I consider it the 
duty of all to encourage. We can have but a small 
portion of self-respect if we do not feel ourselves 








superior to the little adventitious circumstances of 
dress. But come!’’ she continued, with a smile, “[ 
am delivering a moral lecture instead of ——” 

“Instead of acting one,” interrupted her cousin, 
“‘which after all is the most impressive mode of 
teaching. Even ma’s gentle remonstrance has fre- 
quently had less effect on me, than the sight of you 
quietly proceeding in the right course. I only wish 
I had possessed a little more of the right sort of pride 
this afternoon, and this walk would not have proved 
so unfortunate.” 

‘Well! Let us now try to get to the end of it,” 
said Mary, who had changed her dress and folded 
up her tattered frock. 

They had not gone far before they were overtaken 
by Theodore, whom they questioned closely about 
the mistake that had been made. He said that when 
he reached home, he found that his mother and Ade- 
laide, as well as Susanna, the girl that had the care 
of the chambers, were all out. He had, therefore, 
given a young girl, who had only been in the family 
a short time, the best directions he was able about 
finding the frock that was wanted, and particularly 
charged her to pin it neatly up, and as he found she 
had paid strict attention to the last part of his injunc- 
tions, he took it for granted that the rest was equally 
well executed, and gave himself no further thought 
on the subject. 

They soon arrived at their place of destination, 
where they found a large party already assembled. 
Their adventure was told to their friend Louisa, who 
had slipped into the dressing-room to give them a 
more cordial welcome than she could have done in 
the parlor, and, after laughing over the catastrophe, 
she returned to her company to take off a little of the 
formality that generally reigns during the early part 
of the evening, by detailing the particulars to each of 
her visitors in turn, when we believe we may ven- 
ture to say that there was more pleasure than sym- 
pathy felt on the occasion. Indeed there were few 
present who would not have considered it a happy 
circumstance for themselves, if anything had occur- 
red to cast the beautiful Mary somewhat into the 
shade. However never before did she look more 
strikingly, more sublimely beautiful. 

Soon after the formalities of tea were despatched, 
the gentlemen began to flock in. Louisa immediately 
hastened to the piano. As she touched the keys, and 
a favorite air resounded, a space in the centre of the 
room was cleared, and dancing commenced. Eloise 
who was always ready to join in the dance, was one 
of the first to be led out; but though frequently soli- 
cited, Mary declined, for she felt a little fatigued with 
her walk, and had besides, in consequence of her 
fright, a slight headache. Disposed to escape from 
the noise and heat of the room, she took Louisa’s 
arm, when the latter gave place to another perfor- 
mer, and proposed going into the next apartment, 
where a centre-table stood covered with annuals, 
magazines and prints. Louisa, who was exceedingly 
attached to Mary, was delighted with the opportunity 
of having a little quiet conversgtion with her, and 
remained as long as her duty to her other Visitors 
would permit. When obliged to go, she placed a 
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book before her friend, which contained a number 
of beautiful views of various parts of Europe. Much 
amused, Mary had sat a long time undisturbed, except 
by some gentleman occasionally trying to persuade 
her to joia the dancers, or a gay belle who came to 
say she was dying of heat, yet who yielded a ready 
assent to the first youth who invited her back to 
encounter the same miseries; when happening acci- 
dently to look up, she saw a strange gent!eman stand- 
ing in the entry, but directly opposite to her, with his 
eyes fixed upon her with the most intense earnest- 
ness. Mary immediately suspected him to be one of 
the young Englishmen. He could hardly be said to 
be above the middle size, but the graceful proportions 
of his person took off all appearance of deficiency 
in height. His complexion, though rather dark, was 
peculiarly clear and bright, and his fine dark eye 
beamed with a union of softness, intelligence and 
spirit. His nose and mouth were well formed; his 
teeth remarkably white; and his chin, of itself hand- 
some, was just so much divested of its dark glossy 
covering as to display an exquisitely formed dimple, 
that seemed to have been placed there for the little 
God of Love to rest in, and laugh away the hearts of 
all who ventured to look at him. As Mary raised 
her head their eyes met, and in an instant hers again 
sought the picture that lay before her, but scarcely 
had she time to ask herself which of the strangers 
this could be, when Louisa entered the room, and 

ged permission to introduce Mr. Charles Loraine. 
As every species of affectation was a stranger to 
Mary’s bosom, she received him with easy courtesy; 
and he being too much a man of the world to have 
any difficulty in drawing her out, especially when 
aided by the pictures before her, they were soon 
engaged in an animated conversation. There were 
few of the views that he had not seen in nature, and 
he pointed out the various beauties, and described 
those which the painter had failed to delineate, with 
so much taste and feeling that Mary listened with 
delight, and felt as though she had never known what 
was truly beautiful before. 

It may well be imagined that with two beings so 
well calculated to enjoy each other’s society, the 
time flew rapidly away. The noise and uproar of 
the adjoining room, which became more and more 
boisterous as the night advanced, was unheeded, and 
when the party began to break up Loraine expressed 
astonishment; and Mary, though slfe said nothing, 
felt it no less strongly. Eloise, who had already been 
introduced to Loraine, now joined them, accompa- 
nied by the other Englishman, who was immediately 
introduced to Mary. He was a tall, fine looking man, 
with bandsome features, and an exceedingly amiable 
expression of countenance, but without any extraor- 
dinary marks of intellectuality. As it was moonlight, 
the two girls prepared for their walk home with great 
pleasure, positively refusing their host’s offer to send 
them in his carriage. The two Englishmen, avowing 
their fondness for a moonlight ramble, declared their 
determination to accompany the girls a part of the 
way, for the purpose, as they said, of keeping off the 
rattlesnakes. By a little manceuvring Loraine con- 
trived to secure Mary’s arm; whilst Ellison took pos- 
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session of that of Eloise, and Theodore was sent on 
before as an advanced guard. Gay and happy they 
threaded the forest maze; and to hear their lively, 
but innocent mirth, and the light hilarous laugh that 
seemed every now and then to startle the echoes, one 
would have imagined that sorrow could never find its 
way into bosoms so full of the gladness of life. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

‘WELL, Eloise!’ said Mr. Deland, as he came to 
the breakfast-table the next morning, and with that 
cheerfulness and good humor which accompanied his 
intercourse with all, both at home and abroad, “did 
you kill your thousands or your ten of thousands, last 
night, with that extraordinary frock?” 

“Oh, pa! Do not, I beg of you, let me hear another 
word about the frock, for I am perfectly sick of the 
thought of it, and never intend to give myself any 
more concern about dress as long as live. I am not 
sure that I shall not make myself a linsey gown, as 
the people call them, and wear it forever more!” 

*‘And what has made you so philosophic all at 
once, pray?” 

‘*Why the success that I found attended Mary in 
her miserable old black frock. She was absolutely 
the belle of the party!” 

“Oh, Eloise!” ejaculated Mary, in a tone that 
seemed to say, ‘how can you talk so!” 

“Yes! It was certainly the case, Mary! Ask 
Theodore when he comes down, and if he has got 
his senses sufficiently awake to understand what you 
mean, he will tell you the same thing.” 

“‘T suspect it was owing to her wearing a dress 
that you have not yet learned how to put on, Eloise!”” 
said her mother, with an arch smile. 

‘The dress of humility, or of simplicity, or modest 
dignity, or some of those vestal garments, I suppose 
you mean,” returned Eloise, laughing; “for I believe 
she huddles all those on at once, and wears them 
morning, noon and night, lest she should forget to put 
them on some time when they are wanted, as poor 
unfortunate I so often do.” 

“You seem to be arrayed in a superabundance of 
them this morning,” said Mary. 

““No wonder! When I saw how much they were 
admired last night, even under the old rusty black 
frock.” 

“T wish I had been at home when Theodore came,” 
said Adelaide, ‘‘and.I would have taken good care 
that Mary had the frock she wanted; but Biddy says 
she understood she wanted a frock that was fit to walk 
through the woods with, so as to save her company 
frock.” 

“Well! I assure you, my sister, you need not give 
yourself the least concern about the mistake; for the 
gentlemen were perpetually running into the back 
parlor to look at either her or it; and as to Mr. Lo- 
raine——” 

‘“Why you danced with him two or three times!” 
interrupted Theodore, who had entered the room as 
Eloise was speaking. 

“That is very true, but it was before he had set his 
eyes upon Mary. After that, he simply danced one 
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set with Louisa, as he had engaged her before, and 
then no more dancing for him; even though he had 
expressed the hope, after we had finished the last 
dance, that he would be so fortunate as again to find ; 
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me disengaged. But after he had seen Mary no more 
hopes or wishes were wasted upon me.” 

“You had a pretty good substitute in his friend,” 
returned the brother. 

“He might have done tolerably well if I had not 
happened to see the other first; and if I had not been 
obliged to hear the conversation of Loraine and Louisa 
as they stood near me in the dance.” 

“What did they say?” asked Mr. Deland. 

“My attention was first caught by hearing Louisa, 
who, I believe, is as anxious about Mary’s looks as } 
if they were her own, accounting for the singularity 
of her dress, which, she ended by saying, was of less 
consequence to her than it would have been to any 
one else; I then heard Loraine, who stood next to me, 
murmur to himself, and quite unconscious, I believe, 
that he could be heard— 


‘When unadorn’d adorn’d the most.’ ”’ 





‘‘A very unhackneyed quotation,” returned the 
father, with assumed gravity. 

“Then Louisa asked him if he did not think her 
‘Perfect! perfect!’ he replied, with 


very handsome. 
energy.” 

“T hope, Eloise, you have done detailing this de- 
testable conversation!” said Mary, whose face and 
neck were both a deep crimson. 

“No! indeed I have not! you must hear a good deal 
yet, for I am determined to punish you for taking my 
beau from me. Then pa!” she added, with a mis- 
chievous look, “on Louisa’s making some remark 
about the shape of the nose or mouth, or some such 
feature, he said, ‘it is not the particular form of the 
features that I care for. I could not pretend to say 
what are the features of the Madonna, but the sub- 
lime expression of the countenance is engraved on 
my heart, and that of your friend resembles it more 
closely than any human countenance I ever saw.’” 

“You have certainly got your revenge,” cried 
Mary, starting from the breakfast-table as she spoke, 
and quitting the room. 

‘Bravo! bravo! I have beaten you off the field!” 
Eloise laughingly exclaimed, as Mary closed the door 
after her. 

From this time the two young Englishmen began 
to find Theodore’s company exceedingly interesting, 
and became, through his means, almost constant visi- 
tors at ‘‘Forest Home.” About this time, in conse- 
quence of having to make preparations for Adelaide’s 
going to school, Eloise and Mary had, for a time, to 
suspend all visiting, so that the gentlemen, to their 
great satisfaction, generally found them in the even- ? 
ings at home. Under such circumstances their ac- 
quaintance soon became intimacy; and they shortly 
felt themselves so familiarized in the family that they 
no longer required Theodore’s patronage to procure 
them access to it. Ellison made no secret of his de- 
votion to Eloise, and bore all her caprices with the 
patience of a martyr; while she, though constantly 
taking pains to convince him that he had no influence 
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over her heart, still received his attentions, and made 
herself merry at his cost. Her mother sometimes re- 
monstrated with her about her behaviour, but she de- 
clared she had told him frankly what he had to expect, 
and after that, she said, he must just take his chance. 
Very different were things with Loraine and Mary. 
An almost devotional admiration on his side; and 
though a less extravagant, a no less sincere one on 
her’s, prepared the way for a warmer feeling, if in 
him at least it had not at once taken possession of 
the heart. But though months passed over in the 
continual enjoyment of each others society, and in 
the inward conviction on the part of each of being 
beloved, Loraine had never ventured to speak expli- 
citly of his passion. A feeling of deference in him- 
self, which, when he considered Mary’s extreme 
youth, he almost wondered at, still held him back, 
and he preferred luxuriating in the sweet hopes that 
filled his breast whenever her eye met his, to risking 
any abatement of his happiness by a too hasty avowal. 
Oh! sweet moments of virtuous and unmingled happi- 
ness when two pure and ingenuous hearts thus revel 
in the delight of mutual affection, and each find in 
the wish to become more worthy of the other only a 
stronger incitement to all that is valued by man and 
approved by God. 

Loraine had, one evening, contrived to draw Mary 
to a window where he could, apart from the rest, 
enjoy the sweets of an unrestrained conversation with 
her. They were suddenly, however, interrupted by 
Eloise calling to her cousin to ask if she did not think 
the high, stiff collars seemed to be made for the ex- 
press purpose of sawing off gentlemen’s ears, the 
most disfiguring things in the world. Now it hap- 
pened that the collars which Ellison wore were ex- 
actly of that description, and Eloise, as if solely for 
the purpose of tormenting him, went on expatiating 
on the Byron style of dress as being both becoming 
and classical, whilst Ellison seemed literally to writhe 
under her sarcasms. 

“How could you torment poor Ellison so?” said 
Mary, after the two friends had taken their leave. 
“Tt is really absolute cruelty!” 

“Oh! it is good for him!” replied the volatile girl. 
‘Tt is exercising him in the art of pleasing. You will 
see that the next time he comes he will have his collar 
as much too low as it is now too high; for he has just 
about as much taste as a monkey that imitates without 
being able to judge of the right proportions.” 

‘*‘And you,” said her mother, ‘‘have the monkey’s 
disposition to torment, without much more power of 
judging when you go too far. You will try this young 
man’s patience till he can bear no more, and then, as 
is no uncommon thing with vou, will regret having 
given so much indulgence to your wayward humor.” 

“Whatever may happen, he will have no right to 
blame me,” returned the daughter; ‘‘I told him the 
first time he spoke seriously to me that I neither did 
love him, nor ever could. And when he begged me 
to allow him to try to teach me, I told him I was sure 
it would be all lost labor, and that he must take the 
entire responsibility upon himself, and not blame me 
when he found he had failed. So I am sure he has 
nothing to complain of—I gave him fair warning.” 
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‘Perhaps he goes upon the principle that when a 
woman deliberates she is lost,’’ replied the mother, 
as she took up her bed candle and retired. 

The next evening Loraine appeared alone and said 
Ellison was suffering from a severe headache. They 
all joked Eloise for having frightened away her lover; 
and when, on the following night, he was again ab- 
sent, the family became more and more convinced 
that he was gone, and Theodore, whenever he came 
near his sister, repeated in a tone of affected tender- 
ness— 

“Till quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride.” 

But Eloise persevered in the belief that hc was only 
waiting to make some great metamorphose, and that 
when he returned he would be found to be quite an 
altered man. At length, at the end of about a week, 
he appeared, and the moment he entered the room 
Eloise began to laugh. 

** Why, Mr. Ellison!” she exclaimed, as soon as she 
could speak, “you surely expect to suffer martyrdom, 
and have prepared yourself for the block. And in- 
deed you might do like—who was it?—ah! Anne Bo- 
leyn who clasped her neck and congratulated herself 
that it was so small it could easily be divided.” 

The young man stood completely at a loss how to 
look, or what to say. He had remained at home, and 
had employed the most accomplished tailor that the 
neighborhood afforded to make him a new suit, ac- 
cording to the best directions he was able to give 
them, but, as may easily be imagined, there was a 
something wanting; and the deficiency made his ap- 
pearance grotesque and ludicrous to the last degree. 
It is a well known fact that we can better bear to be 
laughed at for those things we had no power to avoid, 
or which we have an inward conviction are right, 
than for those that have their origin in ourselves, and 
are the result of our own weakness or folly. Ellison 
was no deviator from the general rule. He was mor- 
tified beyond endurance at Eloise’s ridicule. He had 
hitherto borne all her jokes and caprices with a de- 
gree of magnanimity that would have done honor 
to a better cause. But he now stood swelling with 
oflended pride, and at length recovering his speech, 
turned to Mrs. Deland, and saying, ‘‘he should have 
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herself was approved by her kind guardians, sought 
not to repress the sweet emotions which had sprung 
up in her breast, and given to life a zest unknown 
before. Still Loraine spoke not absolutely of love, 
though his every look and action told the delightful 
tale. 

Eloise had evidently labored for some time under a 
great depression of spirits. Mary had found that at 
night, when her cousin had imagined her to be asleep, 
she had often started out of bed and paced the room 
as if in a state of great agitation. This depression of 
spirits which became every day more and more evi- 
dent, was the cause of much uneasiness to her affec- 
tionate and anxious mother, who could not but suspect 
it arose from regret at having driven Ellison away. 
By degrees both her appetite and that fine bloom on 
her cheeks, which had hitherto contrasted so beau- 
tifully with the matchless whiteness of her skin, 
began gradually to fail: She complained frequently 
of fatigue, and would spend hours on the bed in list- 
lessness and languor. When questioned respecting 
her feelings, she would not admit that she was even 
indisposed. If anything was said about applying for 
medical advice, she would rouse herself for a time, 
and, laughing at the idea of a physician being called 
in, place the whole thing in so ludicrous a light, that 
for a time she calmed the fears of her anxious friends. 
Her family was at last willing to believe that the ap- 
pearances they had observed had arisen from some 
accidental causes that youth and a good constitution 
would soon evercome. Winter too was coming on, 
and her mother hoped much from the gaiety which 
that season brings with it to the inhabitants of the 
country. Loraine still continued in the neighbor- 
hood, and was, at all times, ready to take Mary and 
her cousin in his sleigh, whithersoever they wished 
to go. But the fond mother’s hopes were far from 
being realized. Her beloved child still continued to 
droop, and became subject to long and deep swoons. 
She also began to make great objections to all plans 
of pleasure, even though she knew they were got up 
purely on her account. 

“If I were convinced that it is regret for the loss of 
Ellison that weighs on her spirits,”’ said Mrs. Deland, 
one day, after she and Mary had been in conversation 


the pleasure of paying his respects to her another } @ long time about her; “I would really consult with 


time,” quitted the room. Ina few minutes they heard 
his horses’ feet gallopping off with the speed of one 
who was flying for his life. 

Exceedingly mortified at the circumstance, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Deland gave their daughter a severe 
reprimand, and also charged Loraine with as hand- 
some an apology as it was in their power to make. 
But though Ellison expressed his entire conviction 
that they were -perfectly free from any intention of 
insulting him, it was not in his friend’s power to in- 
duce him to visit the house again, and he very soon 
left the vicinity. 


CHAPTER V. 
Loratne’s attentions to Mary continued unremit- 
ting. The pure and artless girl satisfied that the tie 
which was daily strengthening between her lover and 
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Loraine about the probability of bringing him back. 
Could you not, Mary, manage to draw the truth from 
her?” 

‘“‘T have done everything in my power to win her 
confidence,” returnéd Mary, with an expression of 
deep concern; “but though I used to think we had 
but one mind between us, hers seems now to be 
entirely locked up from me.” And here the big tears 
trembled in Mary’s eyes as she spoke. ‘That her 
disease is mental I am convinced,” the gentle girl 
continued, as soon as she could sufficiently repress 
her agitation to speak with composure; “for I have 
frequently been awakened at night by the sighs. But 
when I turned to her and tried in the tenderest manner 
to prevail upon her to tell me the cause, she always 
put me off by ascribing her agitation to some troubled 
dream, or something of a similar kind; and was often 
even angry if I appeared to doubt.” 
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‘‘What is your candid opinion? Do you think 
Ellison has anything to do with her sickness?” asked 
Mrs. Deland, anxiously. ‘TI should really be thankful 
could I believe he had.” 

‘Indeed, my dear aunt,” replied Mary, earnestly, 
“TI dare not flatter either you or myself with such a 
hope; I believed till very lately that she repented 
having offended him ; but a few evenings ago, when 
Louisa Laybourne and Julia Winfield were here, I 
happened to be out of the room awhile, and I heard 
the girls screaming and laughing so loud that I was 
sure it must be Eloise that was amusing them; I has- 
tened into the parlor and found her entertaining them 
with a ludicrous description of Ellison’s looks when 
he came with his bare neck. I was convinced from 
that moment that whatever may be the cause of her 
unhappy state of spirits, he at least has nothing to do 
with it. She never could have held up to ridicule 
the man she loved!” 

‘No! certainly not! But this only makes the thing 
more distressing and perplexing. You must try, dearest 
Mary! as much as possible to win her confidence; and 
if it be possible for any one to do it, you surely can. 
The cause must be known before a remedy can be 
discovered; and unless that be speedily applied 1 see 
plainly that we shall have to make up our minds to 
behold her sink into her grave,” and as she spoke, the 
anxious mother’s tears flowed, whilst Mary’s were 
mingled with them in the tenderest sympathy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A Few days after the conversation with which we 
concluded our last chapter, Mary happened to go un- 
expectedly, and at the same time so softly into their 
chamber, that Eloise, who at the time was indulging 
in a passionate flood of tears, was unconscious of her 
entrance. She was kneeling at the side of the bed, 
with her face hid in the bed clothes. Mary stood and 
viewed her with perfect astonishment, and as she did 
so Eloise raised her head in an attitude of devotion. 
“Oh! my God!” she exclaimed, ‘‘have mercy on thy 





imagined. Oh!” she added, raising her eyes to Heaven 
as she spoke, “that I might be removed before I be- 
come too weak, too enervated to keep my secret 
locked in my own bosom.” 

“Repose in mine, beloved Eloise. Are we not 
sisters? Have we not always been united by ties of 
affection, closer than the generality of sisters feel? 
And can you not trust me now? Have I ever de- 
ceived, ever forsaken you?” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Eloise, throwing her arms 
round the neck of her cousin. ‘ You have ever been 
the kindest, the best of sisters, and the most perfect 
of human beings.” 

“Then will you not trust me? Will you not allow 
me the comfort of at least smypathizing in your sor- 
rows, if I cannot have the happiness of relieving 
them.” 

‘Is it possible that you need to be told?” again 
asked Eloise, with an expression of doubt. 

‘Indeed I am unable to imagine the cause of your 
distress, for you appear to me to be surrounded with 
everything that heart could desire. A home that is 
fitted to satisfy the wishes of any reasonable mind; 
excellent and devoted parents; affectionate friends 
and numberless admirers. What else can be required 
to constitute the happiness of any rational being?” 


‘Oh! Mary! Is it possible that you, who possess 


the heart of Charles Loraine, can ask what else is 
required?” A soft and beautiful blush overspread 
Mary’s lovely and ingenuous countenance, and for 
an instant she was silent. She then said— 

“IT will not pretend to say that it is not sweet to 
love and be beloved, but can a girl like you, so 
young, so beautiful, so full of talent, be in any doubt 
of that happiness being in store for you? The only 
fear, dear Eloise! is, that though your heart is warm, 
your fancy is too fastidious. Even Charles Loraine 
himself, had he presumed to your affections, would 
have been received with the same scorn, and have 
been driven off with the same contempt that his poor 
friend met with.” 

“Oh! no! I would have knelt down in thankful- 


weak and erring creature, and either remove me from ) ness to the Almighty for having awarded me such a 


this bitter trial, or give me strength to bear it. Oh! 
save me!—save me from what I am too weak, too 
selfish to bear!” And again her head rested on her 
couch, and her tears flowed in torrents. Mary, com- 
pletely overcome by her agitation and evident misery, 
sunk down by her side and mingled her tears with 
those of the unhappy girl. Eloise at first started as 
she felt her cousin’s arm passed gently over her neck, 
but soon giving way to the soft impulse by which 
Mary drew her toward her, she rested her head on the 
bosom of her sympathizing friend and sobbed aloud. 
Mary, as the violence of Eloise’s grief began to sub- 
side, said in her soft, sweet voice, “dear Eloise! will 
you not tell me what is the cause of this distress?” 

‘Ts it possible that you need to be told?” asked the 
weeping girl, raising her eyes as she spoke, and fixing 
them with an inquiring gaze on Mary’s face. 

‘Indeed I am totally at a loss to form a conjecture,” 
was Mary’s reply, given in a tone that could not fail 
to carry conviction along with it. 

“Then I have not exposed myself as much as I 


treasure! I could have worshipped at his feet, or 
have laid down my life to show the fulness of my 
gratitude for the rich gift of his love! But such hap- 
piness was too great to be mine. I do not envy you, 
Mary!—oh! believe me, I do not envy you,” and as 
she spoke she clasped her hands and raised her full 
blue eyes, as if calling upon Heaven to witness the 
truth of what she said, ‘‘ but my constant prayer, night 
and day, is to be allowed to sink into the grave before 
you become his wife!” 

Mary was thunderstruck! Sick and almost faint- 
ing, she laid her head upon the bed beside which she 
still knelt, and the big sighs swelled her breast almost 
to bursting. How long she remained in that state we 
will not pretend to say, but at length raising her fine 
eyes with a mingled expression of magnanimity, piety 
and sensibility, she breathed inwardly the words— 
‘Heavenly Father! support me!” and then turning 
to her cousin, ‘‘be comforted, dearest Eloise,” said 
she, “for you will never see me the wife of Charles 
Loraine.” 
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Eloise fixed her eyes upon her face as if doubtful ; any feelings of envy or unkindness toward you as 
that she had heard her right, and at length said— the cause of my sufferings, gain an entrance into 
‘‘Mary, even your tenderness for me will not sanc- { my breast. As long as Ellison continued to come, I 
tion your breaking a solemn engagement.” diverted my mind by playing with his feelings; but 
‘*] am under no engagement as yet,” replied Mary, ? after he was gone, I was thrown entirely upon myself, 
“and believe me, Eloise, I should seek in vain for 2 and saw night after night Charles and you enjoying 
happiness if I sacrificed yours in the pursuit.” all the luxury of mutual love. Oh! Mary! think not 
‘Oh! Mary how little have I deserved this gene- { too hardly of me when I say it—but it preyed upon 
rosity. I who have pined over the thought of your ¢ my heart like a canker worm. It was a sight forever 
happiness as if it were a corrosive poison gnawing present before my eyes by day; and at night when 
at my very vitals. I hate myself when I think of $ we laid our heads on our pillows, and you were ina 
my selfishness, and yet I have struggled against it; ‘few minutes sunk in the sweet sleep, which virtue 
indeed, Mary, if you knew how I have struggled you Sand purity such as yours can seldom fail to find, I 
would pity, even whilst you condemn me.” And was tossing about in feverish excitement, sometimes 
here Eloise’s tears flowed in torrents as her head § recalling the look of fond admiration with which I 
sunk upon the shoulder of her cousin. had seen Charles gazing upon you, and at others anti- 
“I know you have struggled hard, dear Eloise,” § cipating the time when he would bear you away to 
said Mary, with as much tenderness in her tone and § his native land as the wife of his bosom. It was at 
manner as if her cousin were aiding instead of inter- § such moments as those, Mary! that I so frequently 
fering with her happiness. ‘I know you have, for 1 ¢aweke you with my agitation. Oh! the frightful 
have seen daily the efforts you were making to over- { ideas that would sometimes come into my mind 
come something, though I knew not what.” against myself—I hope my God, who knows that 
‘<I saw Charles Loraine,” continued Eloise, “‘before { though I am weak, I am never deliberately wicked, 
you saw him; for he made his first entrance the night { will in His mercy pardon them.” 
we met him at Mr. Laybourne’s into the room where ¢ After Eloise had ceased speaking, Mary sat for 
we were dancing, and was immediately introduced { a considerable time, wrapt in deep and melancholy 
to me. I at once saw in his eye that expression of } thought. At length she raised her eyes to her cousin’s 
admiration that a young female so easily understands, } face, and said in a gentle, but solemn voice, 
and I flattered myself that I had touched his heart as $ ‘‘Eloise, you shall no longer have to fear me as a 
powerfully as I at once felt he had impressed my own. $ rival. But still remember, that on yourself chiefly de- 
He saw you, however, and my doom was fixed. I pends the restoration of your peace of mind. Without 
was conscious in myself of emotions that were not ‘a humble and pious submission to the will of God all 
only new to me, and of a nature not to be overcome; § else will be unavailing.” 
but I saw that the same impression was made on your} Mary now rose, and was preparing to leave the 
mind, for your eyes told a tale they had never before } room; but Eloise, who still remained in a kneeling 
spoken. Oh! the philosopher may treat with con- § position, clasped her arms around her knees, and 
tempt, and the matron with ridicule, the idea of first } exclaimed—* do not leave me, Mary! till you have 
impressions ever being so powerful, but I know by } said you forgive me for the misery I have inflicted 
fatal experience that they are capable of producing } upon you! Oh! say that you at least do not hate me!” 
an effect which, with any mind less properly regu- $  ‘*Hate you, Eloise!” cried Mary, in a voice of the 
lated than yours, Mary, might engender even mad- } sweetest tenderness, and pressing her lips on the 
ness itself! For some time I struggled with tolerable } forehead of her cousin as she spoke. ‘Such a feel- 
success against my disappointment, for, strange as it ing never had entrance into my bosom. Oh! how 
may sound, a disappointment it was. And here let } could I dare to raise my eyes to Heaven and ask for 
me solemnly declare in justification of myself, that } mercy for myself if I refused it to you?” 


= 
never either at that time, or at any future period, did } (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





LINES TO FANNY. 
BY WILLIAM R. VALLEAU. 


Try voice mellifluous haunts me still, I hear it still, the music floats along 
Its silvery cadence lingers on mine ear: As soft wing’d zephyrs o’er the wood-crown’d hill: 
As Summer whispers or the murmuring rill Now lute-like strains, now gath’ring force the song, 
Thy tones of melting witchery I hear. With sweeping chords my heart-strings wildly thrill. 


And now like some lone streamlet by the way, Break not the spell; still let its magic charm 
Through mountain wilds it moves along at will, In blissful melody my sou! enthrall; 

Now gently glides anon with sparkling spray, Potent in power, ’t will sorrow, pain disarm, 
Majestic leaps its wayward course to fill. And e’en misfortunes shafts will pointless fall. 

Vou. XIV.—i2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


There was mischief on her dewy lip, 
And in her laughing eye 

There lay a soft, mischievous light, 
Like sunshine in the sky. 

Her gleeful laugh was musical ; 
Her step was full of grace: 

Your very heart grew warm and fall 
While gazing on her face! 


THERE was in one of those narrow streets that face 
the strand with the river Thames, a plain, gloomy 
dwelling, huddled up among the stores and trades- 
mens booths that were most numerous near the water, 
at a time when the Thames was one great thorough- 
fare for London transmigration. The house was dull 


and sombre, both within and without; a wine store } 


occupied the lower story, and the apartments above 
accommodated the wine dealer’s family, and not un- 
frequently a lodger or two when any choice member 
of the religious sect to which he beloaged, happened 
to require accommodations. 

The dreary chamber, usually appropriated to such 
guests, looked out upon the river, thus giving free air 
and a somewhat extended prospect to the inmates. A 
few high-backed chairs, an oaken table, and a pon- 
derous clock, offered little to interest within doors; 
and this river prospect was in truth all the charm the 
old dwelling could boast of. 

In this room, stationed by a window, through which 
the river might be seen, sat our pretty favorite Eunice 
Bruce, rosier, plumper, and more lovely than ever. 
On the same morning, not long after the scene de- 
scribed in our last chapter, fresh and blooming as a 
rose-bud, was pretty Eunice that morning. Her dress 
‘was richer in material than when we first made her 
acquaintance in the country, though nothing could 
have been more staid and precise than the fashion in 
which it was made, still a roguish and graceful dash 
of coquetry broke through it all. The sweet, mis- 
chievous glee of her character would gleam through 
plait and fold, as the crimson glow of sunset will 
illuminate the edges of a cloud when there is much 
warmth in the sky. Her tresses escaped in glossy 
waves beneath her little mob cap. Her arms and 


neck, so swelling and full, shone out from the con- $ 


trast of her black velvet boddice white and smooth 
as satin. A skirt of crimson silk flowed down to her 
slender ankles, but left the plump little feet exposed 
in their buskins of Spanish leather, clasped on the in- 
step with the smallest of golden buckles—tiny enough, 
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the pretty wearer devoutly hoped, to escape the con- 
demning eye of her Puritan husband. A golden chain, 
borrowed surreptitiously from her aunt, the house- 
keeper at Bowdon, fell in glittering links adown the 
swelling plumpness of her neck. Thus arranged, and 
playing somewhat awkwardly with the links of her 
borrowed chain, sat Eunice Bruce; and by her side, 
nay, almost kneeling at her feet, was Sir John Payton. 
They had been long talking earnestly together, and 
now their conversation seemed drawing to a conclu- 
sion. In Sir John’s eyes, half veiled as was their fire 
by the drooping lashes—in the crimson warmth of his 
cheek, and the deep red of his parted lips, there laya 
world of inquitious tnought and passion. It required 
but a glance to know what were the impulses that 
possessed him. But there was something more inde- 
finite in the expression with which Eunice Bruce 
listened to his half veiled protestations of love. She 
did not quite seem to comprehend his full meaning; 
her cheek was vividly red, it is true; and her lips, 
slightly tremulous, seemed ready to break into a smile 
or a quiver of indignation with the next thought. Her 
eyes were bent upon the floor, and she twined and un- 
twined the gold chain around her fingers, now slowly, 
now with a quick and impetuous motion. 

‘Say that you understand me—say, my Eunice, 
that you will not cast aside the love of one that 
adores you, and again bury yourself in the country 
with that-—” 

Eunice stood up, her face now took a decided ex- 
pression. Her eyes kindled; her cheeks grew white, 
and tears flashed over them like hail-stones from a 
stormy sky. Before she could speak, while her bosom 
was heaving, and the indignant words at her heart re- 
mained all unspoken, her feelings were thrown into 
a new current by the sound of footsteps approaching 
the room. 

“Up, Sir John. It is my husband. It is my hus- 
band, I say!” 

Sir John started to his feet, drew back a pace or 
two, and with one hand resting, as if carelessly, on 
the hilt of his rapier, waited in some confusion the 
scene which was to follow. A moment of anxious 
silence succeeded; then the door opened and admitted, 
not the husband of Eunice Bruce, but Lord Bowdon! 
The greeting between these two young men was cold 
and formal in the extreme. Both wondered greatly at 
seeing the other there; and from many causes coldness 
and restrain were the natural consequences of their 
meeting. Eunice forgot the scene that had agitated 
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her but a moment before, in surprise and pleasure at 
once more beholding the noble playmate of her child- 
hood. She came forward, therefore, beaming with 
graceful gladness, and gave Lord Bowdon a cordial, 
but modest greeting. 

Sir John lingered a moment in the room, waiting 
for an opportunity of addressing the young woman 
apart, but she seemed wholly occupied by her new 
guest, and with a look of keen annoyance he left the 
chamber, observing that on the morrow he would call 
again to consult with Master Bruce on the business 
that had called him to London. 

Eunice either did not hear him, or was unwilling 
to appear as if she did, for she merely bent her head 
as the baronet went out, and her face took a momen- 
tary shade of gravity. as if she were annoyed at being 
compelled even to this scant civility. 

When left alone together there was a shade of em- 
barrassment, both in the manner of Lord Bowdon and 
of Eunice Bruce. Lord Bowdon took the huge chair 
which Eunice dragged forth for him in grave silence, 
and, after a little hesitation, she sat down by the table, 
rested her elbow upon it, and remained with her eyes 
bent on the floor, waiting for her lordship to speak. 

“T suppose,”’ said Eunice at length, with true femi- 
nine impatience, ‘I suppose you must have been sur- 
prised to learn that we had come up to town?” 

“‘T met your husband an hour since, and he told me 
you were here. I own it did surprise me not a little; 
but what is this difficulty about which your husband 
feels so much interest?” 


“Tndeed I hardly know. 
given him by the lord protector, and after you came 
down to Bowdon in full possession, Johu was told, or 
fancied that our little property would be resumed by 
the king, and added to the estate. Sir—Sir John Pay- 
ton promised his interest at court in preventing this, 


Bethna, our place, was 


and so we came up to town. I believe that is all the 
reason—no other was given to me!” 

Lord Bowdow smiled gently. 

“And did you think, Eunice, that I would thus 
accept the little patrimony of my playmate? This 
thing was never thought of in any quarter. I would 
have been the first to refuse the gift had the king 
offered it; but believe me, Eunice, his majesty is 
hardly aware of your existence; and knows not, I 
am sure, that such a place as Bethna lies within his 
kingdom.” 

. The color mounted to the young woman’s temples, 
and she fell into deep thought for an instant. 

“To-morrow,” she said, after a moment of pre-oc- 
cupation—“ to-morrow it was settled that I should go 
to the court, where Sir John has promised to plead 
our cause with some great countess, whom he says 
can persuade the king to almost anything.” 

“The Countess of Castlemain, I suppose,” said 
Lord Bowdon, with a look of displeased amazement. 

“Yes, that is the name.” 

“And are you going to intercede with this lady 
against an evil that I assure you is all fancied?” said 
Bowdon, anxiously. 

“My husband will not believe that it is fancied!” 
replied Eunice. ‘Sir John Payton has too deeply im- 
pressed him with the belief that he is to be despoiled; 
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and an idea once anchored in an honest man’s mind 
never can be removed by any means. Besides,” 
added Eunice, blushing to the temples, ‘I should so 
like to see the court!” 

Lord Bowdon smiled sadly. 

“The court is an evil place, my pretty playmate; 
a lighted taper at which such gay flutterers as you are 
too often singe their wings.” 

‘It has not served to make you more cheerful, my 
good lord, at any rate,” said Eunice, with a sigh. 
‘You are sad—you look weary of life even when 
you try to speak cheerfully. I wish it were now as 
in the olden times, when you were not a great lord, 
and I only little Eunice, your playmate—oh! those 
were happy times; I was not afraid then to say ‘ what 
is the matter’ when the cloud was on your spirit.” 

Eunice spoke with much feeling, and tears stood in 
her eyes. 

Lord Bowdon arose, and taking her hand, shook it 
gently. 

- “And why are you afraid of me now, Eunice?” he 
said, with sudden animation; ‘‘do you think I should 
not be grateful for your sympathy as of old?” 

“ Ah, my dear lord, if I did but know what it is that 
has changed you so much! perhaps even little Eunice 
might be of service. Indeed—indeed there is nothing 
in the wide world that I would not do if it promised 
to bring the old smile upon your lips again.” 

Lord Bowdon looked earnestly in her bright and 
eager face; then dropping her hand, he paced the 
floor in deep thought two or three times. 

“She is true—she is sincere—and to some one I 
must speak,” he mused within himself. ‘There will 
at least be consolation in her sympathy.” Lord Bow- 
don resumed his seat, and drew it closer to the table 
where Eunice was leaning. 

“My little playmate!” he said, with a smile, “if 
you ask me ‘what is the matter’ now, as you were 
wont when my kite was borne off by the winds, or 
my gray-hound lamed, I will answer you frankly as 
of old.” 

Eunice turned her open and smiling face upon the 
young lord as she had turned it years ago upon the 
playmate of her childhood. 

‘Nay, part I have guessed, and part has been told 
me by my good old aunt, so I will save half your 
narrative, my lord—about the shipwreck—the pretty 
singing lady who built her bower for a time at Bow- 
don, and then flew away. I know as well as any one 
that you loved her, I can well guess, and that you 
mourn her still is but natural. If there is anything 
more to learn, pray tell little Eunice that she may 
know how to serve you!” 

‘But you do not know,” said Lord Bowdon, ‘that 
I was pledged before my father’s death to marry a 
lady of the king’s choosing, and, therefore, could not 
in honor give my affections to Francesca; and that 
on learning this, she fled with her brother from the 
shelter of my roof, alone and unfriended, to wander 
through the land. You do not know, Eunice, that 
she is now at court, protected by the queen, distin- 
guished by Charles himself in a way that would ruin 
a creature less holy in her innocence. That in her 
simple honesty she has risen above court scandal and 
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court intrigue, and that few ladies of noble birth are ; if I could see her and remain calm. But how can |, 
held in higher consideration than this gentle singing { pledged to another, interfere to draw her from her 
girl. I have not spoken with Francesca, have not } present high protection or from a marriage that the 
permitted myself to approach her, but of all this I am { whole world must deem a march of good fortune ?”” 
well assured!” 3 “There is deception—there is villainy somewhere. 
‘Well, my lord, and what is there to grieve you in ; I am sure of that!’ said Eunice. “TI will find it out. 
this? If this beautiful singing bird can flutter her gay { $I will help you, my lord. You shall not have con- 
plumage at court in all honor and safety, why should 2 fided in little Eunice for nothing. This, Sir John 
it distress those that love her?” ; Payton, if his mystery is not revealed, I wil] goto the 
“ There exists a doubt—much doubt in my mind if} 2 courtnow. We will know how fares the tingy lord. 
there can be safety to Francesca at the court. She ‘IT havea plan, only give me time to manage and put 
is a gentle and sensative creature, Eunice, every- it neatly together. He has brought me up to London 
way unfit for the atmosphere that surrounds her. I } to save Bethna, that never was in danger, from you. 
cannot explain to you the peril in which she is placed. } What if I pay him by saving Francesca from him? 
Lady Castlemain will never rest till she is in some } You do not know what the man was saying to me as 
way removed from the royal household. This wo- | you came in. He is court bred and Iam but a coun- 
man controls the king, and he, through her deep } try wild bird; but let him see that his fruit does not 
affection, can at any time mould Queen Catharine to § suffer. I can peck! I can peck!” and Eunice ended 
_his wishes; even now] am told these three powerful } With a clear and ringing laugh. 
personages are united in urging Francesca to a mar- Lord Bowdon could not choose but smile at her 
riage most unsuited to her. With a man like Sir § joyous spirits—there was something hopeful and con- 
John Payton the poor child would be forever mise- ; tagious in them that swept half the gloom from his 
rable!” ; face. 
“Sir John Payton, my good lord, did I hear aright. “Come, come, old playmate, cheer up. See if the 
Is Sir John Payton the gentleman who just left us, § 2 little country mouse does not nibble apart the net 
in treaty of marriage with the maiden?’ exclaimed } they have flung over you. Men who only know 


Eunice, with a look of profound surprise. Her cheek } how to cut through difficulties with the hood, sword, 
grew pale and flushed crimson again as she waited } 
for a reply to her eager question. 

‘This man has certainly made proposals of mar- 
riage to Francesca, and his suit is sustained by the } ties to aid me. 


Sand battle-axe, have no idea what virtue there is in a 
3 little pair of pointed scissars !” 

‘But, Eunice, do not involve yourself in difficul- 
You, with this frank nature and 
Countess of Castlemain, and through her influence by ? pretty face will prove a feeble match for court craft 
the king, and even Catharine herself smiles upon it!” } and courtier’s flattery!” said Lord Bowdon, earnestly. 

‘‘But he loves her not. Sir John loves not this “ Trust me, trust me; I am in the daylight now; [ 
Francesca. Surely you will not say that?” cried )can see my way clear enough. Come again to- 
Eunice, trembling with emotion. } morrow—no, next day, or perhaps the day after, and 

‘From a word that dropped from him at Bowdon } see if I don’t have news for you.” 

I am sure that some influence other than affection} ‘ Be careful, oh, be careful, Eunice, I shall repent 


has induced this proposal. What it is I am utterly 
at a loss to guess,” said Lord Bowdon. 

Eunice fell into a musing fit which lasted several 
minutes. She then looked up with a grave and 
thoughtful face. ‘It is not love—it is not wealth, 
for as you say, my lord, the maiden has only her 
voice and her lute. Birth it cannot be, for her 
parentage is foreign and unknown. What can it be } 
that induces Sir John to this proposal? Is his own 
estate so large or his rank so high that he can afford 
to wed thus with a penniless maiden whose very 
name is unknown?” 

‘Nay, Sir John has but a small and much encum- 
bered estate. 
seek a rich wife to mend his fortunes.” 

‘He is a villain!’ muttered Eunice, and her open 
brow contracted as she fell into thought again. 

“Tf,” said Lord Bowdon, “ Francesea loved the 
man—if he loved her I would for myself endure the 
thoughts of this marriage.” 

“Then you are certain, my lord, that she does not 
love him?” 

Lord Bowdon smiled painfully—“I am certain 
from what I know of her character and of his, that 
Francesca cannot love him. But of this I would be 
certain. If I could in honor communicate with her— 


It was always thought that he would } 


}to my dying day having spoken on this subject 
should it lead to your harm.” 
$ Nay, farewell! I hear the voice of honest John 
} Bruce below, he must still believe that Bethna is in 
§ peril that I may vet stay in London! Good day, my 
lord. Oh, this does indeed seem like old times. I 
$ am not in the least afraid of you, now!” 
3 Lord Bowdon went out, and with a quick, light 
step, Eunice began to pace the room, twisting the 
§ golden chain about her hands, and shaking it now 
2 and then till the links flashed like fire against her 
velvet boddice. 
} “Let him come! Let him come to-morrow with 
his living glances and his glaring tongue, a fine 
2 court angler he—thinking the silken caitiff that any 
dart of a fly will do for our hook trout, but he shall 
gild the wings and change the bait many a time, I 
can tell him that. Oh, honest John Bruce, thou dear 
thick-headed man, what a precious dupe this silken 
villain has made of thee.” 

Just then John Bruce entered the chamber, and 
having been some hours absent, folded his pretty 
wife to his ample bosom, impressing a salute upon 
her crimson cheek that might have been heard in the 
warehouse below. 

‘“‘ To-morrow, to-morrow, shalt thou go up to court 
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and resume my estate, even Bethna from the hands 
of the spoiler,” said John Bruce, drawing a hand 
across his lips as if the glow of that crimson cheek 
had refreshed him like a glass of wine. ‘It was but 
now I met our excellent friend, Sir John Payton, 
who informeth me that he has already made interest 
for us with this female that sitteth at the king’s right 
hand, even the great Countess of Castlemain, and 
that to-morrow her ladyship will give into thy hands 
a sealed covenant, that Lord Bowdon, nor any of 
the ungodly shall wrest from John Bruce his inherit- 
ance.” 

“And who is to be my companion when I visit 
this lofty countess ?”’ inquired Eunice Bruce. 

“None other than the worshipful Sir John Payton 
himself proposeth to do thee this honor, Eunice.” 

A momentary frown passed over the blithe features 
of Eunice Bruce, but it was followed by a smile full 
of playful mischief, and she answered : 

“T must not shame this court gallant with my 
eountry breeding, John Bruce, so give me four broad 
pieces that [ may put a plume upon my hat and buy 
a kirtle of velvet.” 

‘Nay, Eunice, with thy comeliness thou art 


orn eee —— 


of those eyes, but, in mercy, keep them veiled no 
longer. Eunice, dear Eunice, you will not deal so 
harshly with me because, loving you with a despe- 
rate passion that would not be concealed, I have, in 
an unguarded moment, betrayed my secret?” 

There was a struggle in the heart of Eunice Bruce. 
Perhaps she kept her shoulder turned upon the young 
courtier to conceal feelings that were becoming too 
powerful for her. However this may be, when she 
turned her face toward him, it bore traces of con- 
siderable emotion, not altogether forbidding. 

“You forgive me, sweet one; you will not drive 
$ me to despair?” cried Sir John, and he would have 
¢ pressed her hand to his lips, but she drew it hastily 
away. 
“Nay, Sir John, you presume too much and too 
¢ early,” she said. ‘These words and this position 
{ from a man who is even now urging his suit with 
¢ another lady—they are insulting!” 
$ Sir John changed color and bit his lip till the marks 
, of his white teeth were left in the warm crimson. 
$ “Another lady, sweet Eunice, what mean you?” 
‘ he stammered, with a look of annoyance. 

‘“T speak,” replied Eunice, “of the young foreigner 


adorned like the lilies of the valley that toil and} now under the protection of our gracious queen, to 
spin not. Therefore put not on the garments of un- ‘ whom Sir John Payton has openly made proposals 
righteousness that the ungodly may be induced to gaze ‘ of marriage, while he was attempting to deceive the 
upon thee as thou goest forth. Unto thy husband, ( rustic wife of John Bruce into a belief that he loved 


John Bruce, thou art even comely and dear as the 
apple of his eye.” 

“1 know, I know that I am,” said Eunice Bruce, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘Keep the broad pieces in 
thy pouch, John, I did but jest when I craved of the 
kirtles and plumes that become not thy wife.” 

Again for this dutiful submission, Eunice received 
another salute, that well nigh took away her breath, 
and donning her country hat and her mantle of grey 
cloth, she took her husband’s arm and sallied forth to 
see the wonders of London. 

Earlier than Eunice had expected him by two good 
hours, came Sir John Payton on the morrow. He 
knew that John Bruce would be absent from his 
lady in the morning, and so came early, leaving his 
barge at the water’s edge, while he sought Eunice in 
her chamber. The pretty Puritan saw him coming 
up from the river, daintily picking his steps along 
the broken street, and guarding with great care his 
fluttering apparel from contagion. Her eyes began 
to sparkle with an expression, half indignant, half 
mischievous; her cheeks took fire, and the smile that 
revealed her white and even teeth was both scornful 
and roguish. 

She heard Sir John on the stairs, and though he 
mounted them with a quick step, before he reached 
the chamber her pretty face was composed to a 
demure and bashful expression. 

“ Alone, and waiting, I am too happy!” exclaimed 
the young baronet, taking her hand, which, however, 
she drew bashfully from his grasp. 

‘* No, you shall not be cruel to-day, my Hebe. Why 
are those pretty lips gathered up so poutingly like a 
rose-bud churlishly nursing its dew? Why is that 
snowy shoulder turned so disdainfully upon me? If 


I have sinned, sweet Eunice, kill me with a glance 
12* 


¢ her better than aught else on earth.” 
‘And so I do, by all that is sacred! Never man 

¢ loved woman with a passion so well as that which I 
¢ feel for you!” cried Sir John, with energy. 

“And yet you are in treaty of marriage with 
another!’ 

‘But I love her not. There is not upon the broad 
earth a woman who ever has, or ever can divide my 


; 


§ 
$ heart with you.” 


Eunice shook her head with an incredulous smile. 
‘ ‘Still you deny not that proposals have been made 
¢ by which this pretty foreign maiden will become 
$ your wife, while I—” Eunice blushed crimson and 
$ her eyes flashed. ‘What would you make of me?” 
‘“‘The sun of my heart, the adored lady of my love!” 
“While this lady will bear your name—divide 
your fortune, and in the end win away the heart with 
$ her beauty, while 1 shall have given up husband and 
$ good name to make mine own—out upon it, Sir John, 
you love the lady now!” 

“On my life; on my soul, Eunice, but for the 
wealth and power which she will bring me, this per- 
son is indifferent to me as thousands of women whom 

( I never saw!” 

‘“Wealth and power, Sir John; why, the maiden 
some few months since was but a strolling singer—so 
rumor has it. It is for love! I say naught else would 
induce a brave courtier to unite himself with a name- 
less, penniless wonderer like that !’’ 

“Nay, Eunice, nay,” persisted Sir John. “It is 

? you, only you, whom I love!” 
$ «Qut upon such love! I will have none of it! 
$ Think you, Sir John, that I will give up an honest 
name, a husband of fair standing and good substance, 
and all for one who loves another all the time!” 

Sir John made an impatient jesture, and began to 
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pace the room, biting his lip angrily, and to all appear- sufficiently occupied. The town in all the grandeur 
ance, sustaining a powerful struggle within himself. ¢ of its vast, gloomy walls—the noble mansions upon 
Eunice sat down partially veiling her face with one the river’s brink, and a thousand objects almost of 
hand, but she contrived to steal a private glance now $ equal interest, were quite enough to excite her blithe- 
and then at her courtly admirer through the rosy § some spirit with almost child-like curiosity. Her 
fingers, and, spite of her efforts to suppress it, a half } bright eyes roved from one object of interest to an- 
smile might be seen hovering around the lips that } other, now and then her silvery laugh rang out upon 
her palm failed entirely to cover. The instant Sir § the water freely, as if she had been roaming in her 
John placed himself by her side this mischievous § own native wild wood. She seemed to forget that 
glance was subdued. The fingers were pressed close § Sir John was present, but whenever he attempted to 
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to her eyes, and she turned suddenly from him. 

“If,” said Sir John, “if I can prove to you that 
my broken fortunes, not my will consents to this 
marriage; that I submit to it as the only means by 
which my rank and present position can be main- 
tained—if I can prove all this, and that it is for you 
that I make the sacrifice, then, Eunice, then will you 
frown upon me thus?” 

» ‘But you cannot prove it,” said Eunice. 
wealth—this power—the maiden has it not.” 

‘But if I do prove it?” 

‘‘ Nay, the thing is impossible; it is useless speaking 
of it.” 

“Eunice, will you not take my word?” 

‘No; how should I? Did you tell me of this mar- 
riage project? Was not all your protestations a de- 
ception?” 

Sir John started up, absolutely grinding his teeth 
with rage. 

“A false tongue has brought this gossip hither!” 
he exclaimed. 

‘‘Nay, if the gossip be true, and as yet it is unde- 
nied, why should I be kept in ignorance when it is 
the wonder of half London? Think you my rustic 
breeding requires no court enlightenment?” 

‘But, Eunice, you answer me not; this banter of 
sharp words means nothing. Let us to the river, my 
barge waits, and the soft air will blow away this 
sullen humor!” 

‘* My husband has ordered it so, and I am ready!” 
replied Eunice, demurely taking up her hat and 
mantle. ‘‘Would that we were safe at Bethna 
again!’’ and the pretty traitoress heaved a sigh. 

A barge with rowers in livery lay at the water’s 
edge, and into this Eunice Bruce stepped, declining 
the assistance of Sir John, and nestling herself down 
among the cushions, she studiously fixed her atten- 
tions on the scene lying before her. Sir John was 
greatly annoyed, and sat in evident ill-humor gazing 
upon the demure and thoughtful face so resolutely 
turned from him. Nothing could have been more 
beautiful than the river that day. The water was 
silvery and light with sunshine; barges, wherries, 
and every species of water craft floated up and down 
the stream, rippling and flashing through the waves, 
some with silken streamers floating to the dip of a 
dozen oars, and others toiling heavily along with a 
slow and monotonous pull. Al! this was new to Eunice 
Bruce, and without an effort she found her attentions 
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Suz waits to welcome him, that lover brave; 
Who, for his Hero, swam the Grecian wave. 


(address her the joyous carelessness of her manner 
< disappeared. She became cold and almost repulsive. 
At length he lost all patience. 

“Will you ever remain in this humor?” he ex- 

¢ claimed, angrily. 

‘* Why not amuse yourself as I do, Sir John. Surely 
these are pleasant sights upon the water,” cried Eu- 
nice, with a careless laugh; ‘one needs only a little 

an credulity to make a fairy land of this. Now 
why should I not fancy these the diamonds that will 
crown your bride?—more reasonable by far than that 
¢ you should wed her for the wealth that she has not, 
and never can have.” 

Eunice dipped her pretty hand into the water, and 
a shower of sunlit drops rained from her rosy fingers 
as she spoke. 

“Will you never have done with this subject?— 
never forgive the sacrifice I am compelled to make?” 

‘* Never—never, on my life,” cried Eunice, turning 
her flashing eyes upon him, “while you attempt this 
double deception! Follow your heart if you will and 
; wed this maiden, but do not strive to convince me 

that you have any motive save the woman—love that 
her beauty has kindled in a fickle heart. Wed her, 
but leave me in peace.” 

“Will nothing convince you that my reasons for 
wishing this union are such as I have stated.” 

‘Nothing but proof such as you have not to give— 
until you can convince me that these water-drops are 
¢ jewels of price by your bare word alone, will I be- 
‘ lieve in the mysterious wealth which exists in nothing 
but your assertion.” 

“But if 1 prove beyond contest that this lady has 
wealth enough to diseneumber my estate, and that a 
union with her will give me even more power than 
wealth?” 

**Oh, then!” said Eunice, smiling, as she tossed the 
water-drops in the sunshine—“then we may talk of 
other things.” 

“And not till then, Eunice?” 

“In sooth, no; your town ladies may be content to 
accept divided hearts, but we of the country are not 
satisfied with less than we give.” 

The barge sped on its way, and Sir John fell into 
deep thought, in which there seemed to be many con- 
flicting doubts. Eunice also became more serious as 
the river scenery became less interesting, and thus 
the two pursued their course down the Thames. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LEANDER. 


Do modern gallants risk as much to-day 
As he, the hero of that ancient lay? 


; 





A WASHING DAY EXPERIENCE. 


—_ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAVING AT THE SPIGGOT.” 


—— 


‘My dear,” said I, one Monday morning, as omin- ( 
ous washing day indications met my eyes, “why { 
don’t you put out the washing? I’m sure it would 
be a great deal better.” 

“Do you know what it would cost?” returned my 
wife, a little sharply, for, it being Monday, the in- 
fluence of the day was already beginning to be felt. 

*T don’t know, exactly, how much it would cost,’ 
I replied; “but 1 do know, that it would be a great 
saving.” 

“A saving of what?” 

“Of comfort, if of nothing else.” 

“ Dear bought comfort you would soon find it.” 

“How much does the washing cost now?” I in- 
quired. 

“Sixty-two and a half cents,” was answered. 

Ts that all?” 

“Yes, That is all I pay Hester for a day’s work, 
and she does the whole of it in a day.” 

“But you forget that you have to board her,” 
said [. 

“And what is that?” returned my wife. ‘Her 
board costs nothing. One mouth more in the family 
is not felt.” 

“T am not altogether sure of that. Didn’t you tell 
me, this morning, to get a pound or two more of meat 
for dinner, as the washerwoman was here?” 

“You don’t suppose she will eat two pounds of 
meat for dinner?” said my wife. 

“JT don’t know anything about that. All I know 
is, that, for the reason you stated, I gave twenty cents 
more for meat then I would otherwise have paid. 
It’s all the same whether she eats it or not. The 
extra expense is chargeable to her being in the house. 
A very reasonable addition for the cost of Hester’s 
breakfast and supper, is twenty-five cents. These 
two items added, and you have, instead of sixty-two 
and a half cents as the cost of washing, the sum of a 
dollar and seven cents.” 

“And it would cost at least a dollar and seventy- 
five cents a week to put it out.” 

‘Ts that all?’’ I asked, rather surprised at the small- 
ness of the sum. ‘Only a dollar and seventy-five $ 
cents.” ¢ 

“More likely it would cost two dollars.” 

“Which would not be much more than it costs us 
now,” said I. ; 

‘Although, by your own showing, you made it ? 
about half that sum just now.” 
“Yes, but I am not done yet. There are a few 
more items to add. There is fire, which I will put 
down at a shilling, and soap, starch and indigo at as 
much more. Then comes the wear and tear of tubs, 
washing-boards, clothes-lines and pins, to say nothing 
of temper, all of which I will estimate at another { 


+] 


eighth of a dollar. Breakage, consequent upon cook 
and chambermaids’ ill-temper, the derangement of 
the household, and anarchical privileges of children, 
will not be covered, on an average, by a less sum 
than twenty-five cents. This swells the cost of wash- 
ing per week to a dollar and seventy cents under the 
present system.” 

“Breakage! It’s preposterous!’’ said my wife. 

“Not at all. Don’t you remember when Nancy 
slipped on the stairs where one of the children had 
lain a piece of the washerwoman’s soap, and broke 
five dollars worth of things at one smash?” 

‘‘That’s only a single case, and might have hap- 
pened at any other time as well as on a washing day.” 

‘‘And don’t you remember the handsome wash 
pitcher Jane demolished in a washing-day fever, thus 
ruining a set that cost us ten dollars. As for tumblers, 
cups, saucers and plates, there is no end to their de- 
struction on these occasions. And for a very plain 
reason. The breakfast-table stands in the floor until 
dinner time; and the dinner-table until supper time. 
Nobody has leisure to clear anything away; and there 
being nobody to attend to the children, they rummage 
about, with their hands into everything, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, there is no end to the destruction 
that accompanies their movements. Fifty cents a 
week, instead of twenty-five, would be a near ap- 
proach to the loss we suffer from the cause.”’ 

“You might talk that at me until doomsday, and I 
wouldn’t re 

A loud crash of broken dishes came up from the 
kitchen at this instant. 

‘Gracious!’ exclaimed my wife. ‘What is that?” 
and she left my side in a twinkling, to investigate the 
cause and learn the extent of this new crockery dis- 
aster. I did not wait to ascertain the result; but de- 
camped for my place of business, fondly hoping that 
what I had said, enforced so timely by a serious 
washing-day breakage, would have the desired effect. 

At dinner time I went home in that delightful state 
of doubt as to the reception I should meet, which most 
men feel on like occasions. The first sound that sa- 
luted my ear as I entered, was the crying of one of 
the children; and instead of that savory odor of din- 
ner, so grateful to a hungry man, I snuffed up a humid 
atmosphere, loaded almost to suffocation with the 
vapor of soap and ley. I passed the dining-room, 
but the table was not set. I went up into my wife’s 
room; as I opened the door I was greeted with this 
exclamation— 

“There! I knew it would be so! I don’t believe 
Hannah has put a potatoe on to cook yet, although I 
sent her word an hour ago that it was time to see 
about dinner. But she has been as cross as she could 
be all the morning.” 
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‘‘She’s been helping wash, I suppose,” said I. 

‘‘Of course she has. She always does so. But, 
it’s as easy to stop and get dinner at one time as 
another. I never saw such creatures. I wish you 
would ring that bell.” 

I did as desired. It was answered by the chamber- 
maid. 

‘**Go down and see what under the sun keeps Han- 
nah back with her dinner.” 

The chambermaid retired, and, in a little while 
came back with word that the fire had all gone out, 
and that Hannah was just making it up again. 

“Oh, dear!” said I, half involuntarily, drawing out 
my watch, and looking at the time. ‘It’s nearly half 
past two, now, and I have an engagement at a quarter 
past three. I cannot possibly wait.” 

“Tt shall be ready in a little while,” said my wife, 
looking distressed. ‘I’ll go down and see to it. To 
think that girl would do so. But, it is always so on 
washing-days. Nothing goes right, and there is no 
comfort in the house.” 

To that sentiment I could have uttered an audible 
“amen.” But, I deemed it prudent, just at that par- 
ticular juncture, to observe a perfect silence. 

Sooner than I expected, the bell rung, and I went 
down to the dining-room. I found my wife awaiting 
me at the table, with flushed and heated countenance, 


and many evidences of worry and excitement. She ? 


had cleared Hannah out of the kitchen, set the fire a 
going with her own hands, and cooked the dinner. 
But, she couldn’t eat a mouthful, and my appetite 
was, by this time, among the things that were. I 
helped the children, and offered to help my wife, but 
she declined everything. After forcing a few mouth- 
fuls down my throat, I left the table and my unhappy 
family, aud retired to my place of business, feeling in 
no pleasant mood myself. 

‘And all this is to be borne and suffered once a 
week for the meagre saving of twenty or thirty cents 
—perhaps nothing! I must use my veto power; must 
bring into exercise my reserved rights, and I will do 
it. Suppose it cost a dollar a week more to put out 
the washing, what of that? Five dollars wouldn’t 
pay for having the nuisance retained in the house.” 

Full of this resolution, I went home that evening. 
Things had resumed their old and more orderly ap- 
pearance; for the spirit of discord—the washing-day 
fiend—had taken her departure. Still, my wife looked 
sober. The day had been one of great trial. I said 
nothing during the evening about an arrangement in 
the future such as I had proposed; but on the next 
night I alluded to the subject. Strange to say, my 
wife would not hear to it, and her objection was 
urged on the score of expense. 

“Tt will not cost a cent less than two dollars a 
week to have them rough dried out of the house, and 
{ cannot think of paying that.” 


‘But, my dear, it costs nearly that to have the § house. 


washing done at home.” 











“Oh, no. Not half of it.” 

‘But I showed you, by a careful estimate of the 
true cost, that it did.” 

‘That was a forced estimate. I know it doesn’t 
cost over a dollar a week, every farthing counted. 
And to throw away fifty-two dollars a year is not to 
be thought of.” 

‘Fifty-two dollars a year, laid out to secure the 
happiness and comfort of our whole family, for fifty- 
two days, is not a waste of money, by any means.” 

‘*But we can’t afford it. Our income is not large.” 

‘Suppose, then, we drop off two or three ice- 
creams, and a few other little nick-nackeries a week, 
that we can very easily do without, and get in ex- 
change therefore a day of comfort.” 

But, it was useless for me to argue with my wife. 
She had a dozen reasons, all perfectly conclusive to 
her mind, why it wouldn’t do to put the washing out. 
She understood the matter, and I knew nothing about 
it. 

I had made up my mind, however, that the thing 
was to be done, for long suffering had worn out my 
patience. 

‘I?ll stand the expense,” said I to myself, “and 
not be much out of pocket either.” 

On the following morning I had occasion to go into 
the cellar to make up a fire in the furnace. A gentle 
tap loosened the hoops on a washing-tub, and I had a 
choice lot of “‘kindling.”” I was exceedingly liberal 
in its use, consuming every vestige! On the next 
morning, another tub performed the same important 
service, and on that which succeeded, I split up the 
washing-board, and gave six dozen clothes-pins, and 
a couple of clothes-lines, to the devouring flames. 

On Saturday, I informed my wife of what I had 
done. You may suppose that she lifted her eyes, 
and grew pale with astonishment. But seeing me so 
earnest about the matter, she made but little opposi- 
tion; and on Monday I had the supreme delight of 
seeing all things in order, and sitting down to a com- 
fortable breakfast, dinner and supper with a smiling 
wife and happy children. The dollar and seventy- 
five cents which it costs, weekly, to have all our 
washing done out of the house, I pay with more 
cheerfulness, and with a more perfect consciousness 
of getting my money’s worth, than I do any other bill 
that comes. And as to its costing any more to put 
out the washing than to have it done, in the house, I 
don’t believe a word of it. Fire couldn’t burn it 
into me. On this point, my wife and I are directly 
at issue. Strange to say, she has a kind of hankering 
after the old order of things, and if I were not so 
positive about the matter, I verily believe old Hester 


) would be back again in less than a month. But I 


‘ 


stand on my reserved rights here, firm and immovea- 
ble; and there you will find me a dozen years hence, 
if I live. There are no more washing-days in my 
I have banished the spirit of disorder. 
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The fields are dark with russet brown, 
The woods are purpled o’er; 


; 


Farewell the merry Summer days 
Which we shall see no more. 
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MARY OF 


MANTUA. 


A CHAPTER IN HER HISTORY. 


By the tomb of her departed mother, now dead for , tones of his voice indicated the friendliness of his in- 
many years, stood the lovely girl, celebrated in story ‘ tentions, while his eyes were filled with a sincere 
as Mary of Mantua. She had gone out, at twilight, } meaning which strangely attracted her attention. 
amid the ruins of the ancient chapel of her ancestors, } There was something noble in his aspect and bearing, 


to muse at that holy time, and to chaunt a few simple 
strains from a book that had charmed her soul by the 
tender melancholy of its music, and the gentle spirit 
of its poetry. She was an orphan, and, although her 
uncle and aunt had heedfully prepared her youth for 
the realities of womanhood, yet shg had learned, that 
love maternal and paternal can never be replaced by 
any friendship or kindness, however strong or sin- 
cere. She had felt, too, how necessary it is for every 
one to rely upon the spirit within for counsel and 
guidance in this working-day world—she had thrown 
by, almost entirely, the dream-like visions of girl- 
hood, and began to discern through the shadowy 
vista of the future, the uncertain path, which, if she 
lived, it was her destiny to traverse. In a neighbor- 
ing convent had she been educated, and now that the 
Duchy of Mantua was in confusion, consequent upon 
the claiments for the succession, which was warmly 
disputed by the friends of several pretenders in Lom- 
bardy, she had been instructed that she must be pre- 
pared to sustain the position which rightfully was 
hers. It was the tomb of her mother which she had 
sought, we say, as much for the hope of being guided 
by truth, as to beguile her melancholy of those pangs, 
which, assuaged in a degree, leave the spirit a twi- 
light of the soul as soft and soothing as is that of an 
Italian summer. 

As Mary was concluding the last stanza of a song, 
which finished with the lines, 


“ The hopes, the passions which life shall disclose, 
Will fall and fade as the leaves of the rose,” 


the sentiment of the poet was received with a deeper 
impression than otherwise would have been the case, 
for she saw the petals of the flower, which she had 
placed in her bosom an hour before, falling, one by 
one, upon the tomb, where she had placed the book 
from which she was gathering melodies for her 
memory; and she heard, too, the step of some one 
approaching with stealth through the ruins, so that 
she turned her head, almost involuntary, to the spot 
whence the noise seemed to proceed, not anticipating 
that she should discover, as she soon did, the form of 
an interesting stranger by her side! The calm and 
contemplative character of her countenance, was 
rather the result of what had passed, than of that 
which was now passing through her mind; yet the 
stranger, deeming he perceived an inquiry in her 
look, rebuking himself for his boldness, at the same 
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time, spoke to the lady in such gentle accents, that } 
she could not find any cause for displeasure. Nay, { years, and, very naturally, she had erroneously 
she bade him to make known his errand, for the ' imagined his person as ill-favored as she knew his 


although his dress was that of a student, and his face 
of that paleness which bespeaks that the mind is 
more exercised than the body. Still, there was 
strength slumbering in his well-shaped limbs and 
frame; and his lips, when in repose, were curved 
so as to be the tokens of a decision and energy of 
character which had not otherwise been apparent 
except under different circumstances. 

‘‘Mary of Mantua,” said the stranger, ‘you are 
summoned to-morrow, as you already know, to attend 
upon the new Duke, Vincenzo, the faithless priest, 
the wedded cardinal!” 

‘Too well I know it,”? breathed the gentle girl. 

“Three princes contend for your hand,” he con- 
tinued, “the first, Vincenzo, Duke of Mantua.” 

‘What, my uncle?” ejaculated Mary. 

“Truly,” réplied the stranger; ‘but listen: the 
next is Ferrand, Prince of Guastella—the third, 
Charles, Duke of Rhetel.” 

“The second I abhor,” said Mary—“ the last is the 
son of my dead father’s enemy.” 

The stranger smiled, and as several members of 
the household were approaching the ruins, he hastily 
said, ‘‘ Mary of Mantua, against these three princes a 
simple gentleman, nobly born, dare to contend for 
thee. Enough! To-morrow, as you go to the city, 
take not the common road, but turn to the left at the 
Perrotti vineyard; the Prince of Guastella is in the 
territory, and may attempt to seize you. Mind my 
counsel, and if danger be near, there will be shields 
to protect you. Farewell.” 

Thus having spoken, he quickly departed, and the 
agitated Mary returned to her chamber, where she 
passed the night in a state of wakefulness, from 
which sleep would not take her. She thought of the 
stranger and of her situation, and she decided to fol- 
low his advice, for already the flame of a soft emo- 
tion had kindled in her bosom. 

On the morrow, she departed for Mantua, but 
while directing the postillion to take the by-road, a 
party of horsemen rapidly approached on the main 
road, which she no sooner perceived than she sus- 
pected their design. She was alarmed for a moment, 
but the appearance of another party plunging through 
a wood, the gallant stranger foremost, allayed her 
fears, and while a short but animated skirmish was 
taking place, the result of which she could not ascer- 
tain, the carriage rolled safely along until it arrived 
at the court-yard of her uncle’s abiding-place. 

She had not seen the Duke Vincenzo for many 
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character to be despicable. The interview gave to , the best policy—that guide of governments—that all 
the married and aged duke more hope than he had $ claims to that duchy and Montferrat, should unite in 
anticipated, and he now thought his divorce from his one race. The young duke was already in Mantua, 
wife only procured, and a dispensation obtained, that $ to add to the pangs of the unhappy Mary, and she 
his brother’s child would become his bride, and thus § resolved rather to die than to yield herself to one 
for ever set at rest all the contending claims on $ whom she had never seen, and was bound not to 
Mantua and Montferrat. Having been informed of love. 
g 


Ona cloth of gold, upon an immense couch, lay the 
dying Duke Vincenzo, who now gave orders that if 
Mary would not willingly, she must by force be united 
to the Duke of Rhetel. In the adjacent hall, Mary 
heard the directions, and she now only hoped to save 
herself from the sacrifice, by an appeal to the honor 

A day after her return home, when she stood again $ of the knight. If that failed, she had a more desperate 
at the tomb of her mother, at the evening hour, came $ safeguard. While the door of the great hall stood 
the stranger. Long and tender was the communion § ajar, she heard a gentle voice, saying, ‘‘let me speak 
of those two souls, and when he departed, not again § to her,’’ and presently came forth a man arrayed in 
to see Mary for three months, then, for the first time, § splendid garments. Mary but looked in his face. 
did the girl know that she deeply loved, anda melan- $ “Why came you not before?” she cried, and fell 
choly stole upon her spirit, from which, in vain, she § upon his breast. 
endeavored to be free. He had promised, nay, he “Listen, Mary,” he said, “even now the turret 
had sworn, in three months, to a day, to the hour, to { clock tells the hour! Thy cousin, Charles of Gon- 
make Mary his bride or die. zaga—is here. Thou art his bride, or he dies. Thou 

Three months passed away, and all fears of the ¢ shalt love him—the Duke of Rheiel.” 
nuptials with the old duke were at an end, for Vin- The confiding Mary of Mantua leaned upon his 
cenzo was on his death-bed, and Mary at his castle, ¢ arm, and, followed by the attendants, entered the hall, 
by the duke’s orders, was to be given in marriage to 2 at the end of which an altar had been placed for the 
the young Duke of Rhetel, son of the Duke of Nevero, ? nuptial ceremony, and the happy pair were united. 
the next heir to the coronet of Mantua, for it was ‘ There was a death and a bridal in that hour. a. s. 


the attack upon the carriage, the duke ordered an ex- 
tra guard to attend Mary back to her uncle Ferdi- 
nand, having informed her that as soon as the divorce 
should be granted, the new auptials should take place. 
Mary’s gentle manner had deceived him. She at 
heart preferred death to such wedlock. 


THE VACANT PULPIT. 


BY MRS. M. C. WHYTE. 


Tne pulpit, where thou used to stand, is vacant now, Of God, and of the spirit’s happy land! 
And much we miss thee from thy old accustomed place, § Where angels kneeling, twine their golden harps 
Where thou for years had prayed that God might look In praise of Him who smiles upon his chosen band, 
With pity on thy little flock, and give them grace. Whose smile lights up the dome of Heaven— 
Thou labor’d for us, and we saw thy cheek grow pale, ? And sheds a lustre on each crown that’s given! 
We siw death’s hand upon thy fragile form, : 5 Before the flowers of Spring have deck’d thy grave, 
But yet we could not think that thou would’st die, afore . : " 
: * efore the dews of Heaven have wet their petals bright, 
Though fainter grew thy voice each Sabbath morn, Another servant of the Lord will take thy place 
We could not think that thou would’st find an early tomb . meat of te 
’ To guide thy little flock up to the realms of light! 
That we so soon should mourn thy early doom. And in our haeits we tage madeveies He Mie 
Oft did he pray above thy dving head 
That God would strengthen thy sweet, holy faith 
Until each word divine that fell from thy pale lips, Ere He called thee up to thy peaceful bed— 
Was traced upon my heart in holy fear— And faith, strong faith to thee was given— 
Qh! how thine eye would brighten when thou spoke $ It trimm’d thy lamp, and now it burns in Heaven. 


How often have I listen’d to thy gentle voice— 
Which, like sweet music, linger’d on the ear, 


USES. 


On, yes, he has his uses, ‘ The silver in the furnace 
The base one and the mean: Glows freer from the dross— 
Though he God’s gifts abuses When the poor man, by his brother, 
His use has oft been seen. Is bent beneath the cross! 
The gold grain from the crushing The poor man waxes poorer 
In mealy showers is spread ; For this world, it may be— 
The mill-stone for the poor man! His spirit rises purer 
It grinds his children’s bread. ‘ Among the pure and free. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. By the evening of the twenty-fifth, the town had become 


ee - so untenable, that the European Consuls in Vera Cruz 
The Military Heroes of the United States. By Charles J. § applied to Scott to allow them, with the women and chil- 
Peterson. 2nd vol. Philada: W. A. Leary, 1848.—We 


dren, toleave the crumbling town, Butthis the American 
announced the first volume of this work several months § General refused, alleging that he had given due notice of 
since, and now have to record the publication of the 


his intention to bombard the city, and that those who re- 
mained in defiance of this, had no claim on him to stop the 

second volume, which is even more beautifully printed 

and illustrated than its predecessor. The present volume 


siege in order that they might be removed from peril. He 
stated that safeguards had been sent to the Consuls, of 
contains histories of the War of 1812, and the War with 


which they had refused to avail themselves; that the 
blockade had been left open for the Consuls and neutrals 


and children, with their present unavoidable hardships, 
had been fully considered before a gun was fired. The 
memorial of the Consuls betrayed that the city was half in 
ruins. This, indeed, could be seen partially from the bat- 
teries. The siege, it was evident, approached its end. 
All that night accordingly the bombardment went on with 
increased vigor. There were few sleepers either in the 
Castle or in the lines. In the city, women rushed through 
the streets, frantically dragging their children, in vain 
seeking shelter, for the houses were crashing all around 
them. Some who remained at home were buried by fal- 
ling ruins; others who fied to the church were driven out 
by the crumbling of the dome; and still others, who thought 
to find safety in deep cellars, were killed by shells, that 
plunging through roof and floor, exploded at last in these 
: 4 recesses under ground. The fury of the bombardment 
and commenced a bombardment, which was returned with ? may be estimated from the fact, that during the siege the 
spirit. ‘The troops on shore soon after began to advance ¢ Americans alone consumed three thousand ten inch shells, 
toward the town, and form lines around it, amid the his- $ twenty-five hundred round shot, one thousand Paixhan 
sing of round shot and the roar of gigantic shells from the ¢ shot, and two hundred howitzer shells. 

Castle. Every corps had been assigned its particular sta- On the morning of the twenty-aixth, Scott received a 
tion, and now each took up the designated spot, the whole flag of truce, making overtures for a surrender. Generals 
, 

§ 


nent actors ineach. There never was a work of the kind 
got up with such lavish expenditure. The engravings 
illustrative of the War with Mexico are especially fine. 
The two volumes form a continuous narrative of the mili- 
tary transactions of the United States, from the battle of 
Lexington to the capitulation of the city of Mexico, be- 
sides furnishing biographies of all the prominent military 
captains of the last sixty years. We believe there is no 
work of an exactly similar plan in the country. As a 
specimen of the author’s style we copy his account of the 


FALL OF VERA CRUZ. 
At sunrise, the steamer Spitfire ran in toward the Castle, 


Mexico, accompanied by biographies of the most promi- up to the twenty-second; and that the case of the women 


army executing its manceuvres as orderly and quietly as if ¢ Worth and Pillow, and Colonel Totten were accordingly 
at a morning drill. By the twelfth, the investment was } appointcd commissioners to treat with the Mexican Gen. 
complete., ‘The lines of siege extended for five miles. ? Landero, on whom Morales, the Governor of the Castle 
During this proceeding, and until the seventeeth, one of § had devolved this painful duty. The American Genera 
the terrible hurricanes of that coast, the well known } was not disposed to press hard on a fallen foe, and accord- 
“northers,” prevailed, and the men frequently woke at ¢ ingly the terms were soon arranged. The articles were 
night with the tent prostrated, and themselves buried § signed and exchanged late on the night of the twenty- 
under the ruins. During the day, the sand, raised in huge } seventh. By them the city and Castle were surrendered 
drifts, traversed the plains like a simoon, and the soldiers ¢ to the Americans, with five thousand soldiers, who became 
were driven to find protection under the shelter of the § prisoners on parole; all the arms and ammunition were 
chapparel. At last the stormabated. The heavy ordnance ¢ given up to the conquerors, besides five hundred pieces of 
was now, for the first time, landed. On the following day ¢ urtillery: the garrison was, however, permitted to march 
the trenches were opened. On the twenty-second, seven $ out with the honors of war, and the flags of the Mexican 
mortars were placed in battery, at a distance of eight hun- ? fort on being struck were to be saluted by their own guns 
dred yards. Scott summoned the city, on this, in due form. ¢ On the twenty-ninth, accordingly, the enemy left the city, 
Morales, who was Governor of the Castle, as well as the é and laid down his arms in the presence cf the Americans. 
town, took the summons as intended for both, and declined. { It was a glorious day for the latter. The victors were 
The batteries accordingly opened, and soon the sky was § drawn up in two lines, facing inward, a mile in extent, 
traversed by bombs, which, crossing each other inces- 2 and between these lines marched the dejected enemy to 
santly, filled the whole air with their roar. the field selected to receive his arms. Women and chil- 
The siege was now pushed with the greatest vigor. Col. $ dren accompanied the retiring soldiers, almost staggering 
Totten of the engineers superintended the advances, and 2 under the heavy burdens they carried. The Sight sad- 
never, perhaps, was such skill seconded so bravely. Scott {dened for awhile even the conquerors. But all melan- 
rode daringly along the lines, examining the progress, and } choly thoughts were dissipated when the time arrived to 
inspiring the men. By the twenty-fifth, the batteries had ( take possession of the city and Castie. This was done b 
been increased to ten heavy guns, nine mortars and two $a part of Worth’s division, which entered the town wit 
howitzers. The bombardment was now at its height. 2 colors flying, and the bands playing national airs; while 
Indeed, since the twenty-second, it had been terrible. ‘The { Worth himself, surrounded by a splendid staff. rode at the 
incessant thunder of the artillery; the whizzing of bombs; } head, conspicuous for his gallant bearing. As the troops 
the plunging of round shot in the streets of the city; the 2 advanced, they saw fallen houses, blackened walls, and 
crash of falling houses; and the roar of conflagrations from § streets half choked with ruins—terrible signs of the ex- 
buildings set on fire by shells, conspired to produce a scene } tremities to which the place had been reduced. When 
of the most awfal yet sublime character. The American {the flag of the United States was run up, the air echoed 
fleet, meantime, kept up a tr de on the § with vollies of artillery, and as these died off, the clang of 
town and Castle. But that fortress, mindful of its former 2 triumphant music rose to the sky, mingled with ten thou- 
glory, maintained the combat without flinching. Firing § sand huzzas. 
on the navy from its sea-front, and on the army from its The loss of the Americans in this.siege was slight: ten 
land-side, it blazed a centre of continual flame. Night 2 officers killed,.and several private soldiers. The exact 
added new terrors to the scene. The darkened sky was ( loss of the enemy has never been known; but whatever it 
brilliant with burning houses in the city; while bombs, } was, it fell chiefly among non-combatants. It has been 
whizzing and whirling on high, tracked the Heavens with { said that the Castle surrendered too soon; though it might 
a hundred trails of fire. The shells of the Castle were § have held out a few days longer, it must ultimately have 
gigantic ones, thirteen inches in diameter, and traversed } fallen, in consequence of its garrison being short of provi- 
the air with a hum which filled all space. The troops { sions; and its Governor acted humanely, if not wisely, 
gazed with awe on these terrible missilies, which, when § therefore. in capitulating. The whole siege is a monu- 
they exploded, tore up the earth like a voleano. Each } ment of the skill and valor of an American army. From 
bomb that fell without injuring any one, was received with § the landing on the beach, up to the complete investment 
huzzas. And then, in stern and ominous silence, the artil- } of the city, the invaders labored under unusual difficulties; 
lerists resumed the work of death. destitute of mules or draught horses, the men were forced 
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to drag their provisions, and even the munitions of war, 
and this under a tropical sun, and over the loose sands of 
a sea-shore. For seven days the batteries of the enemy 
played on the Americans, without the latter being able to 
return a shot. The city and Castle, with garrisons of five 
thousand men, were finally compelled to surrender, with 
the loss of less than a dozen lives to the victors. An 
achievement so brilliant, and won almost solely by the 
resources of science, ought to place Scott in the foremost 
rank of military commanders. 


—_— 


Literary Sketches and Letters: being the Final Memorials 
of Charles Lamb, never before published. By Thomas Moon 
Talfourd, one of his executors. 1 vol. Philada: George S. 
Appleton.—Until the publication of this volume the world 
was ignorant of one of the finest traits in the character of ; 
Lamb—we mean his devotion through a whole life to a § 
sister, who was subject to partial fits of insanity. The 
circumstances which led to his renunciation of all hopes > 
of settling in matrimony himself, arose out of a most awful 
tragedy, the murder of his mother by this sister, in one of 
the latter’s fits of insanity. During the life of this poor H 
girl delicacy forbade the publication of the melancholy 
story, nor perhaps would it have been done now, if allu- 
sions to it had not found their way into print. Talfourd $ 
has executed this part of his task with great feeling. The 
rest of the volume is filled with letters of Lamb heretofore 
unpublished, with descriptions of his social habits, and 
with other matters of interest connected with him. The 
book is very handsomely printed. 


The Orphan Niece. By Ellen Pickering. 1 vol Philada: 
T. B. Peterson —A new novel by Miss Pickering is some- 
thing of a treat. “The Orphan Niece” has never before 
been published in the United States, though it is one of the 


most powerful productions of this popular writer. It is 
issued in a cheap form for twenty-five cents. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fic. 1—A Boy’s Costume.—A sacque jacket of Maza- 
rine blue, kersymere, cut round in front, and slashed on the 
sides and sleeves. Pantaloons of fawn colored kersymere. 
Gaiters to match jacket. 

Fic. u.—Younc Misses Costume.—A frock of white 
embroidered muslin, quite short in the skirt, confined round 
the waist with a broad, blue sash tied behind. A berthe 
cape embroidered to match the dress. 

Fic. m1.—A Watktne Dress of heavy brocade silk, of 
a rich purple ground, with a green satin stripe running 
through it. A mantilla of blue and black shot silk, made 
with two deep pinked flounces, one round the bottom, the § 
other beginning at the bend of the arm in front, and falling 
below the waist behind—a trimming of gympe above each 
of the flounces, round the neck and down the front. Bon- 
net of braided straw, round in the crown, and trimmed 2 
with rich. dark field flowers, and cape and strings of straw ; 
colored ribbon. 

Srytes or Dress.—There have been no changes in 
making up dresses, except that belts and buckles have sup- 
planted boddices, and low-necks, after a severe struggle ; 
for the mastery, have come to be considered indispensable 
except for morning dresses. Flounces are still in vogue, § 
except for brocade silks, which are too heavy for them 
The prettiest styles of buckles are gold, gold and blue 
enamel, pearl and jet, the latter for mourning dresses. 
Infant waists still prevail. 

Evenine Dress.—A beautiful new style of evening dress 
is of white tarlatane—three skirts with broad hems, and a 
row of narrow straw braid on the top of each hem—the 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


two upper skirts looped up on each side with bonquets of 
field flowers—a berthe of rich lace, looped up also with 
field flowers—the sleeves very short, trimmed with straw 
braid and field flowers—a sash of broad, white satin, with 
a row of straw braid running around the sides. 
Marertats.—Rich brocade silks, with large leaves and 
vines running through them, and very heavy, will be all 
the rage this fall; a few have checks and stripes. Crepe 
cashmeres are something new, and as they come generally 
in mode colors are most suitable for brunettes. The silk 
cashmeres and Saxony clothes are also new materials, the 
latter differing entirely from what was formerly worn 
under that name. Mousselines de laine are particularly 
fine and soft this year, and are usually in rich colors. 
French merinos will be much worn this fall and winter, 
and will be trimmed with velvets of the same colors. For 


2 morning dresses, French chintzes with crimson ground, 


will be very fashionable. 


We find the following remarks in one of our city week- 
lies: they are so admirable that we copy them. 

“There are two essentials to being well dressed. First, 

‘ood taste—second, economy. Do not smile, young ladies, 
at the last word; we have seen many a lady dress better 
on one hundred and fifty dollars a year, than others whose 
mantuamaker’s bill alone was four times that; and more- 
over, at the present social crisis, all who bear the name of 
American women, should strive for the two domestic vir- 
tues of industry and economy. 

“Good taste consists first, in a harmony of material; 
second, in harmony of coloring; third, in a suitableness to 
time and place. For instance, a rich silk, defended by a 
gingham apron, would be against our first proposition; 
though we know of nothing neater as a part of a morning 
dress; or a berege, though beautiful as an evening dress, is 
quite unsuited to the morning toilette of one who ‘looks 
well to the ways of her household.’ A want of harmony 
of color, is the most common sin against good taste—for 
examples, look at the passers by of the present instant—at 
half your morning callers—ay, even at your own dress, 
dear young lady with that green spot, the purple bows 
down the skirt, and the blue neck ribbon. Then you will 
assume that lawn bonnet lined with pink, when you go 
out, and yellow gloves, perchance. Do you see our mean- 
ing? 

‘Economy may be used, first, in purchasing the mate- 
rial, lining, etc., yourself, and not trusting to those who 
may overcharge you; secondly, by avoiding the purchase 
of materials whose only recommendation is that they are 
new and expensive. It is a very foolish pride that takes 
pleasure in the amount one expends in one’s dress. 

“ Again, it is false economy to have more dresses at 
once than are really required. Strange to say, those who 
live in small towns are more at fault here than city bred 
people. We have known young ladies who seemed to 
have a. pious horror of appearing in the same dress at 
church, twice in succession. A city lady has one favorite 
promenade dress, made of fashionable material, and wears 
it through the season; then it has done its duty, and an- 
other succeeds it. Our most fashionable mantuamakers 
will tell you, ‘don’t get too many dresses at once; you 
will have a wardrobe full of old styles and materials, at 
the end of the year, if you do.’ This involves the neces- 
sity of a double expense, in ‘making over,’ new trimmings, 
etc., that often amounts to the cost of an entire new dress. 
Moreover, many are economical in takiug good care of the 
dresses they have already. Silks in particular often last 
two or three years, as fresh as when they first came from 
the merchant’s counter. There are many other points of 
the case which we leave to the good sense and experience 
of our readers, young and old, to discern for themselves.” 
































